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THE FALLING LEAF, ETC. 


The following beautiful lines, written by an offi-; We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts; 


cer of the United States army, have, unknown to 
the author, come into our possession. They breathe 
forth the true spirit of poetry, and we take the lib- 
erty of publishing them. 


THE FALLING LEAF, 
Now go, O noisy train, 
With all the haste of steam, 
And leave me in these Autumn woods 
To dream. 


O kind and welcome hill, 
To bear this leafy bed, 

And shield me from the chilly wind 
That blows o’er head. 


I thank thee, generous Sun, 
For this rich beam, 

Which warms me into sweet repose, 
And makes me dream, 


Say, crimson, falling Leaf, 
Why quit thy home so high ? 
Must all thy glowing beauty fade 

And die ? 


Or art thou only passing hence 
That in some fruit or grain 

Thou may’st with glories all increased 
Live on again ? 


While moving to’rds that higher state, 
Perhaps for a brief hour, 

Thou’lt linger in a sweeter form, 
A flower. 


Or will some unseen fairy hand 
Thy essence crush ? 

Thy matchless colour save, to form 
A maiden’s blush. 


Will watchful angels catch that blush, 
Thy soul to keep? 
Ah! who can tell? Away vain dream 
And let me sleep! 
October 20, 1870. Louisville Daily Commercial. 


THE E’EN BRINGS A’ HAME, 


Upon the hills the wind is dark and cold, 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from Thy fold; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 
Their pitiful complaints — oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home, 





Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 
Search for Thy coming —when the light de- 
parts 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no 
star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far — 
Without Thy lamp we know not where we are; 
At evening bring us home. 


The clouds are round us and the snow-drifts 
thicken; 
O Thou, dear Shepherd! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night; our tardy footsteps quicken, 
At evening bring us home. 
“ Shadow of The Rock.” 







AN OLD JACOBITE SONG. 


Tue sun rises bright in France 
And fair sets he; 

But he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 

It’s nae my ain ruin 
That weets aye my e’e, 

But the dear Marie I left ahin! 
Wi’ sweet bairnies three. 


Fu’ beinly lowed my ain hearth 
And smiled my ain Marie! 
O I’ve left all my heart behind 
In my ain countrie! 
O I’m leal to high Heaven 
Which aye was leal to me; 
And it’s there I’ll meet ye a’ soon 
Frae my ain countrie. 


SONNET. 


Nor that Disease his cruel hand has raised, 
And clutched away thy beauty and thy 
strength, 
Threatening to hold them all thy sad days’ 
length; — 
It is not this which made the eyes that gazed 
Falter, and fill with trembling tears that dazed 
My inward vision, like my outward view, 
Till hope and courage faded, and I knew 
A bitter dread, which left me dumb, amazed. 
No, it was this : that fell disease should gain 
Over thy virtues and thy steadfast mind 
A hold, which through long years of health to 
find, 
All sins, and all temptations sought in vain. 
Ay, ’tis this dread which sometimes makes me 
dumb: 
Death, tho’ I love him, ere this comes, oh come! 
Macmillan. 









RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.* 

THERE are few men of our time who 
have been more largely praised or more 
bitterly attacked than Mr. Ruskin. There 
are none who have deserved more praise 
or more resolut:ly challenged attack. He 
has been so lavish in his approbation of 
certain artists and schools of art, that he 
has raised against them a cloud of oppo- 
nents. He has been so unsparing in 
blame of certain others, so curiously in- 
ventive of terms of reproach, so auda- 
cious in his tilting against received opin- 
ions, and so felicitous sometimes in his 
hits, that he has forced into combination 
against him a number of determined foes. 
Of all men he should be the last to ob- 
ject to criticism, for his own sword sel- 
dom seeks the scabbard. And on the 
whole, though he professes with a certain 
archness a desire for peace, nothing gives 
him so much pleasure, or brings out his 
intellect so well, as war, when it is on a 
subject with which he is acquainted. He 
will run on, giving birth to paradox after 


parodox in an apparently gloomy manner, 
choosing for very wilfulness the obscurity 
of the Pythoness, as long as his listeners 


sit rapt and receptive at his feet. But the 
moment one of them, seeing that the par- 
adoxes are becoming intolerable, starts up 
and meets them with a blunt contradiction, 
and declares war, Mr. Ruskin becomes ra- 
diant with good humour, his intellect be- 
comes incisive, and he rushes to the fight 
with joy. Nothing is worse for him than 
worship; and if he had had less of it, he 
would have done the State more service. 
Half of his morbid and hopeless writing 
comes directly of this—that he has not 
been of late sufficiently excited by re- 
spectful opposition to feel happy. 

It may be said that he has had plenty 
of opposition of late, but it is not the sort 
which makes a man draw his sword with 
pride. Since he has devoted himself to 
economical and political subjects, the criti- 
cism he has met has been a criticism of 
laughter from his enemies and of dismay 
from his friends. It has been felt impossi- 


* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford, &c. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1870. 
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ble to go seriously into battle against 
him, for his army of opinions are such 
stuff as dreams are made of, and their 
little life is rounded with asleep. Throw 
upon them a clear light, and they dis- 
perse — 
‘* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither have they 
vanished ? ’” 


We cannot say with Macbeth, “Would 
they had stayed ;” but when we look back 
on the extraordinary series of proposals 
for regenerating the country, and remem- 
ber the criminal classes set to draw canal 
boats under the lash, and the poor dressed 
all in one sad-coloured costume, and other 
things of this character, we may follow 
with Banquo’s words, 

‘* Were such things here as we do speak about? 

Or have we eaten on the insane root 

Which takes the reason prisoner ? ’” 


In this way he has brought upon himself 
the loss of the impulse he derives from re- 
spectful and vigorous war. He has left 
the Delectable mountains where he fed his 
sheep, and gone back to the valley of the 
shadow of death. There, impressed with 
the withered image of Carlylism, which 
having surrendered hope sits now like 
giant Pope shaking its hands at the pil- 
grims of the world, and unable to do more 
than mutter curses at Liberalism, and in- 
voke the help of the aristocracy to sanc- 
tify and redeem the people: enthralled by 
this phantom of a past glory, he has 
found it almost impossible to go on draw- 
ing, with the peace necessary for an art- 
ist, the tombs of Verona, or to note down 
the fleeting loveliness of a sunset cloud. 
While the poor were perishing for want 
of fresh water and decent houses, he 
seemed to himself, we conjecture, to be 
like Nero, fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing. Sohe abandoned his own sphere — 
in which, whatever may be his faults, he 
was supreme by genius —to follow, haud 
passibus eequis, in the track of our Jeremiah, 
whose style is open to the same charge 
which Mr. Arnold makes so pathetically 
against the Jewish prophet. But the pro- 
phetic cry does not suit the gentler temper 
of Mr. Ruskin. With all his efforts we are 
thankful to say that he cannot arrive at 
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making the uncouth noise Carlyle made, 
and the uncouthness of which gave what 
he said more than half its force. He is 
too tender-hearted to curse heartily, and 
he cannot bear, like his prototype, to pour 
forth torrents of blame without proposing 
remedies for evils. But the remedies Rus- 
kin has proposed are unpractical at this 
time and in this country, owing to his ig- 
norance of the state of the poor. No man 
is less fitted to understand their true po- 
sition. He is too sensitive to beauty, to 
cleanliness, to quietude, not to exaggerate 
the apparent misery of a life passed in 
the midst of ugliness, dirt, and noise. 
thinks all the poor feel these things nearly 
as much as he does, and he cannot conceive, 
as we see from these lectures, that they 
should endure tolive. We should suppose 


that he has never lived among them, nor} 
seen how things among them are seasoned 
by custom. Those who have gone from 
room to room in the courts which Ruskin 
thinks so unendurable, know that there is, 
on the whole, as much happiness among 


them as there is among the upper classes ; 
that there is more self-sacrifice, more of 
the peace of hard. work, more good hu- 
mour, more faithfulness to others in mis- 
fortune, more every-day righteousness. 
Their chief evils are drunkenness, which 
has only lately vanished from among the 
upper classes; the torrent of alms which 
has been poured upon them, and which 
has drowned their independence and post- 
poned their learning the lesson of pru- 
dence as opposed to their reckless extrav- 
agance. Their main wants are a really 
active sanitary board, directed by gentle- 
men in the cities and provinces, who will 
see that the common work is done with 
common honesty ; and education, especially 
education in physical science. The com- 
monest training in the first principles of 
physiology and chemistry, given accurately, 
will soon produce that state of active 
anger at their condition, and determina- 
tion to have it rectified, which no State 
interference can give them, and which 
State interference sends to sleep. True, 
Ruskin advocates this kind of education, 
and has advocated it well; but he has 
done it as part of an elaborate system of 
direction by the State and by the upper 


He | 
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‘ classes, —direction which would be as evil 
/to its victims as Romish direction is to 


‘the moral force of its patients. No na- 
tion has ever been saved by foreign help: 
the poor can never be saved by the action 

of the rich, only by their native exertion, 

and everything that Ruskin says on the 
subject, in these Lectures and elsewhere, 
is open to this most grave objection, that 
it takes away from the people the educa- 
tion which is gained by personal mistakes 
| and personal conquest of mistakes. 

Owing to these two things then, —ig- 
norance of the real state of the poor, — 
and the vicious idea of interference from 
above with the poor,—the remedies 
which Ruskin proposes are unpractical. 
At the same time many of his hints, di- 
vorced from their principles, are valuable, 
and we cannot doubt the earnestness and 
charity with which he speaks, nor refrain 
from loving him, though we disagree with 
him. But with the want of practical 
knowledge has come exaggeration, and 
with exaggeration disproportioned reme- 
dies, and the world, listening to the re- 
cital of woes rendered unreal by the vio- 
lence of the denunciations, and still more 
unreal by the proposals for their aboli- 
tion, has lent its ear to Mr. Ruskin for a 
transient hour, and smiled and gone on its 
way, and he, having expended so much 
force for nought, and meeting no real op- 
position, has slid into melancholy, and 
from thence into despair. 

Moreover, the treatment of such subjects 
at all, at least their direct treatment, was 
a great mistake on his part, the error of 
mistaking his calling. He has been given 
great powers, as great as those bestowed 
on any man in this century. He has read 
the book of nature with unwearied dili- 
gence and conscientious observation. He 
is in every sense a student. But he is far 
more, in that he is a man of genius; for he 
can not only see rightly (see the outline 
beneath the fulfilment), but he can express 
with passion which is sufficiently tempered 
to be intense, and with copiousness suffi- 
ciently charged with fact to be interesting, 
that which he has seen in the natural 
world. Itis not too much to say that for 
many of us whose deepest pleasure is in 
the beauty of the world, he has tripled our 
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power of pleasure. And it has been done, 
not as the Poet does it by developing in- 
tensity of feeling, but by appealing to 
feeling through the revelation of fact; and 
by the exquisite delight which we feel he 
takes in the discovery and the beauty of 
the fact, and by the charm of the vehicle 
through which he tells his story. Nobody 
before him took the trouble to tell us what 
mountains were like, for the descriptions 
of the geologist bear the same relation to 
the actual mountains that the detail of the 
skeleton bears to the livingman. Nobody 
before him made the aspect of the sky, 
morning, noon, and evening, familiar as a 
household word, nor led us to look on 
clouds and all their beauty as as much ob- 
jects of daily observation and delight as 
the ways of our children or the face of 
those we love. No one before him took 
us by the brooks of water and upon the 
sea, and made every ripple of the one and 
every wave-form of the other a recognized 
pleasure. Wordsworth gave us much help, 


but he taught us to feel more than to ob- 


serve and understand. But Ruskin has 
taught us to observe and understand, not 
as the scientific man does for the ends of 
science, but for the ends of delight received 
from the perception of truth, and no more 
faithful and splendid work has ever been 
done. One would say that this observer 
of the vaster aspects of nature for the end 
of Art, would be likely to fail in seeing the 
loveliness of the infinitely little, of the 
“ beetle panoplied in gems and gold,” of the 
“daisy’s shadow on the naked stone,” of 
the opening of a sheaf of buds, of the fairy 
wilderness of an inch or two of meadow. 
But neither here has he failed, and the 
reader of Mr. Ruskin’s books may lie on 
his face in a field for half an hour, or 
watch the water of a stream eddying round 
a mossy trunk, and not only feel unremit- 
ting pleasure in what he sees, as Keats or 
Wordsworth would make him feel, but 
know why he feels his pleasure, add to his 
stock of artistic fact, and gain additional 
power of knowing beauty. All our hours 
of recreation have been blessed through 
him. 

The same delicate sensitiveness to beauty 
combined with acute critical perception of 
minuter points of excellence has been ap- 
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plied by him to poetry. Since Coleridge we 
have had no finer work done on the Poets. 
It is a pity that his criticisms on Dante, 
Shakespeare, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, 
and others, are not collected out of his 
volumes and published separately.* A 
book of this kind would be of infinitely 
more value than the useless “Selections 
from Ruskin;” a book which irritates one, 
even more than selections usually do, and 
has given an entirely false impression of 
his work to that luckless personage, the 
general reader. 

The work which he has done on Pictures 
has been equally good of the same kind. 
He was perfectly capable of explaining 
their technical excellence, but he did not 
choose to write for artists, and we are 
glad that he laid this sort of work aside. 
For, however good it might be for special 
students, it gave no help to the public, and 
only led certain would-be connoisseurs to 
prate about morbidezza and chiar’oscuro, 
and bold handling and a hundred other 
things, which in their mouths were little 
better than cant. We have been delivered 
by Mr. Ruskin from the technicalities of 
ignorant persons. He has led us more 
than all others to look for the conception 
of a picture, and to study the way in which 
the artist carried out that conception. He 
has taught us to compare it with the facts 
of nature which we are capable of obsery- 
ing, and to judge it partly from the artist’s 
reverence for truth. We can now, having 
a certain method, enjoy the thing done 
with a great deal of delight, without know- 
ing how it is done. Of course the enjoy- 
ment is not so great as his who can not 
only appreciate the ideas but also the 
mode of work; but it is something, and 
the smattering we had before of artistic 
phrase was worth nothing. Those who 
have time and inclination can go further, 
but the many who cannot, have now a 
real pleasure; they can give a reason why 
they like a picture instead of talking non- 
sense. Of course the dilettante Pharisees 

* We do not mean to say that we agree with all 
Mr. Ruskin’s views on Poetry. On the contrary, we 
often disagree with him, entirely so, fur example, 
when he represents Keats as morbid and sad —a 
man of the healthiest nature and of the most happy 


temperament, till disease laid its hand upon his 
splendid but undeveloped powers. 
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are angry, but that only increases the gen- 
eral thankfulness of the public. 

Mr. Ruskin has not only shown us how 
to go to work. He has a rare power of 
seeing into the central thought of a pic- 
ture, and his wide knowledge of the aspects 
of nature enables him to pronounce upon 
truth of representation. He has performed 
this labour notably on Turner and Tintoret. 
Turner’s phrase, that “he sees meanings 
in my pictures which I did not mean,” is 
the exact truth; and Shakespeare would 
no doubt have said the same had he read 
Schlegel. He has revealed the genius of 
Turner to the world by comparing Turner 
with Nature; and those who have spent 
hour after hour in the enchanted rooms of 
the Ducal Palace, or wandered day after 
day through the sombre galleries of the 
Scuola San Rocco, know what he has done 
for Tintoret. It has been said that the 
world appreciated Turner before Ruskin 
spoke. A few persons and the artists did 
(no one ever imagined that the artists did 
not heartily acknowledge his genius), but 
artists have not the gift of speech, nor, 
with an exception or two, such as Eastlake, 
the faculty of criticism, and we have only 
found out at last from their biographies 
what they thought. It is absurd to quote 
their isolated sayings as a proof that the 

ublic understood and valued Turner be- 
ore Ruskin wrote. Artists say that they 
inted out Tintoret to Ruskin, but why 
id not they point him out to the world? 
The public wish to be taught, and the art- 
ists are silent. We expect it is that they 
have not much to say. They know what 
is good; so does Mr. Ruskin. But he 
takes the trouble to tell us what is good 
and why it is good, and we owe no grati- 
tude to the artists and a very great deal 
to him. 

Now to do all this, to read Nature, 
Poetry and Painting for us, and to con- 
tinue doing it, was Ruskin’s peculiar work, 
and the greater part of it was most nobly 
done. e ask, with sorrow, why he aban- 
doned it? We have suffered no greater 
grief than when he left it and took up 
other labours, for which he was eminently 
unfitted, and the effect of which was to 
spoil his powers for his especial business. 

anitary reform, political economy, the 
dressing of England, manufactories, crime, 
poverty! que diable allait-il faire dans cette 

ere ? man must have iron nerves and 
ittle acute sense of beauty, to play his 
art in that battle-field, and the result on 
uskin has been like that which would 
follow on sending a poet like Shelley into 
one of the war hospitals. He ceases to be 
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able to write poetry and he kills the pa- 
tients. 

This is one of the great mistakes which 
are scarcely ever remedied, and we trace 
its results in every one of these Lectures, 
which are weakened by the forced intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter, and by the 
hopeless tone which much musing on mis- 
erable subjects has brought into his tem- 
per and his style. We trace the latter in 
the very first page, where he says that it 
“has chanced to him of late to be so little 
acquainted either with pride or hope that 
he can scarcely recover so much as he now 
needs of the one for strength, and of the 
other for foresight.” We appeal to him to 
throw by altogether the peculiar class of 
subjects of which we speak, and to believe 
that when God has given him so plainly a 
particular work to do, it is his first duty 
to stick to that work, and to put aside 
everything which interferes with it. Hope 
will return when he does his proper labour, 
and the noble pride of the workman in his 
toil will give him strength when a crowd 
of importunate duties outside his sphere 
are sternly shut out, and he concentrates 
himself on the one great duty of his life — 
the unveiling to men Truth and Beauty in 
Art and in Nature. 

We trace this despondent tone, and the 
consequent false view of the world, still 
more pathetically in a passage in the 
“Catalogue of Examples,” where he de- 
scribes himself as walking in his garden 
early in the morning to hear the nightin- 
gale sing, and sees “the sunlight falling 
on the grass through thickets of the stan- 
dard peach, and of plum and pear in their 
first showers of fresh silver looking more 
like much broken and far-tossed spray of 
fountains than trees,” and hears the roar 
of the railroads sounding in the distance, 
“like the surf of a strong sea,” and thinks 
that “of all the myriads imprisoned by the 
English Minotaur of lust for wealth, and 
condemned to live, if it is to be called life, 
in the labyrinth of black walls and loath- 
some passages between them, which now 
fills the valley of the Thames —not one 
could hear, this day, any happy bird sing 
or look upon any i. space of the pure 
grass that is good for seed.” It is so 
strongly expressed and so prettily ended, 
and has so much of fact to bear it out, 
that one at first is inclined to believe it 
all. But it is very far from the whole 
truth. Every year sees more grass in 
London and more trees; the parks are 
more crowded with children and working 
men and roughs, who with all their rude- 
ness respect the flowers and enjoy the 
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meadow; the song of the thrush is not! 
quite gone from the gardens of Kensing- | 
ton and Victoria Park; in spring and! 
summer time, owing to the very railways 
which Ruskin seems anxious to abolish, 
thousands pour out of London every week 
to Epping and Richmond and Hampton 
and the Downs, and even drink the sea- 
breeze at Margate and Brighton. Our 
oor see far more of the country and of 
ovely places than they did in the past 
times which we glorify so foolishly; and 
bad as London is, it is better now that we 
have proved that we can actually stamp 
out the cholera, than it was in the days 
when the Black Death strode unopposed 
through its streets, and reaped a harvest 
in its filthy lanes and reeking cottages, 
which it could not reap at the present 
time, when the whole nation is ten times 
cleaner. 

It is a picture by Cima of Conegliano, 
which he introduces to the students with 
this burst of sorrow, and he bids them 
look upon it when they would be in the 
right temper for work. “It will seem to 
speak to you if you look long: and say 
again, and yet again, “Ided dipwv. His own 
Alps are in the distance, and he shall 
teach us how to paint their wild flowers, 
and how to think of them.” Professor 
Ruskin seems to infer from the whole 
of this passage, and from others in the 
Lectures, that when these delicate and 
beautiful pictures were painted by Bellini, 
Cima, rot others, there was more enjoy- 
ment of the country and of lovely things 
by the poor, (as if our love of landscape 
was not ten times more wide-spread than 
that of the Venetians!) and that the poor 
were better off, and lived a cleanlier and 
healthier life, and had better dwell- 
ings than they now possess in London. 
Neither Bellini nor Conegliano, we im- 
agine, troubled themselves as much about 
the poor as even a vestryman of St. 
Pancras, and if we take the city of Venice, 
to whose school Cima belonged, the facts 
which speak of dirt, disease, and ill-living, 
are appalling. In 1392 the Doge Morosini 
died oF a great plague which swept away 
19,000 souls. Not quite a century after- 
wards, in 1476, the Pest came again, and in 
1484 it was again raging with unremitting 
fury. In 1556 plague and famine again 
devastated the city. Checked for a time, 
it broke out again with desolating violence 
in 1576; and in 1630 the great church of 
S. M. della Salute, which guards the en- 
trance of the Grand Canal, was built by 
the vows of the Senate to beseech the 





prayers of the Virgin to avert another 
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awful destruction from the people. We 
know now pretty well, by our own sad ex- 
—- what these visitations mean. 

hey mean that the curse of darkness and 
low living, and vile dwellings, and pesti- 
lential crowding was as deep over the 
sun-girt city where Cima of Conegliano 
worked, as it ever has been in England, 
as it is not now in England. None of the 
other Italian cities were much better off, 
though plague was naturally worse in 
Venice, from its closer connection with the 
East, from its vast population, and from 
its want of fresh-water and drainage. 

This curious inability of seeing facts, 
when he is entangled with matters irrele- 
vant to his proper work, has spoiled some 
of Professor Ruskin’s past labour, and di- 
minishes the influence of these Lectures. 
In another man it would be culpable neg- 
ligence. In his case, he is partly blinded 
by his crowning mistake, to which we have 
alluded, and partly swept away by his 
theory. But men should not be blinded, 
and should not be swept away, and Rus- 
kin’s work suffers in consequence. For by 
and by (and this is frequently the case) he 
is sure to see the other side of his theory 
and to dwell on that with equal force. 
Both statements are set over one against 
each other, but in different portions of his 
works ; and the world of readers naturally 
declares that he has contradicted himself. 
He denies this, saying that he has stated 
both sides of the truth ; but stating both 
these sides separately and with equal ve- 
hemence, without having balanced them, 
he runs into exaggeration in both, and, in- 
stead of distinctly defining one truth, 
rushes into two mistakes. e result is 
that those who admire and revere his 
teaching, as we ourselves most sincerely 
do, are greatly troubled at times to de- 
fend him and to understand him. They 
are wearied by the efforts they have to 
make to set aside what is due to impetu- 
osity, and to find by a laborious compari- 
son of passages what the truth really is 
which he desires to tell. 

We hoped, for example, that in the lec- 
ture on “The Relation of Art to Mor- 
ality” he would have laid down plainly 
what he meant on this vext subject. But 
we are bound to say that he has done so 
in a confused manner. His first phrase is, 
“You must have the right moral State or 
you cannot have the Art.” He does not 
say you must have certain moral qualities 
in an artist or a nation, or you cannot 
have noble art: —he makes the immense 
a of a right moral state, which is 
either too vague a definition, or means 
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that the whole state of any artist’s moral 
character must be right or he will not pro- 
duce good work. Everybody at once 
denies this, and brings examples to dis- 
rove it. Ruskin says that those who 
ave misapprehended the matter have 
done so because they did not know who 
the great painters were, such as those 
“who breathed empyreal air, sons of the 
morning, under the woods of Assisi, and 
the crags of Cadore.” Well, let us take 
him of Cadore. The life of Titian is not 
the life of a man in a right moral state, in 
our usual sense of the words; nor does it 
agree with Ruskin’s sketch of a moral life, 
in which he includes “any actual though 
unconscious violation of even the least law 
to which obedience is essential for the 
plory of life and the pleasing of its giver.” 
itian lived the life of a noble natural 
character, but his morals were entirely un- 
restrained by any considerations belong- 
ing to kigh morality. He was the friend 
of Aretino, and that speaks volumes for his 
moral standard. Tintoret, a much higher 
moral character, despised Aretino. Titian 
dined with that vile person with the vilest 
of women. It does not say much for his 
reverence that he had no objection to 
chant the Magnificat over a dish of sa- 
voury partridges. He lived freely, he 
spent his money freely, he drank freely, 
though wisely. Nor was the society of 
his city in a right moral state. It had not 
sunk down into the faded baseness of 
Venice before the French Revolution. It 
had still a reverence for truth, and honour, 
and generosity, but these were combined 
with an audacious immorality of the body, 
with fiery jealousies, with the most head- 
long following of passions. ; 
good deal of this, we acknowledge, 
is confessed by Professor Ruskin, but 
his confession only proves that his ori- 
ginal phrase is much too large for his 
meaning. What he does mean, if we take 
the illustrations which follow as explana- 
tions, is this, that whatever is good in an 
artist’s work springs from some corres- 
ponding element of good in his character, 
as, for example, truth of representation 
from love of truth. But this only predi- 
cates the existence in him of some moral 
qualities, not that he is in a right moral 
state, which means that the whole of his 
character is moral. With these moral 
qualities may exist immoral qualities, such 
as sensuality, and the evil influence of that 
will also be seen in his work. Stated thus, 
Ruskin only means that a man’s character 
is accurately reflected in his art, and this, 
with respect to the ideas of his work, we 
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are by no means disposed to deny, seeing 
it may be called a truism. 

But in other places, in scattered phrases, 
he seems to speak directly from the large 
statement, and to assume that it is true in 
its entirety, though he has modified it 
again and again. This is the element of 
confusion in the lecture, and it is at times 
extremely provoking. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to look at 
the subject more closely. Noble art is the 
splendid expression, through intense but 
subdued feeling, of noble ideas. Nobleness 
of conception is its first element; but it 
is also necessary that the ideas should be 
represented simply, directly, and in a 
manner true to natural fact; that the har- 
mony of the work should be complete, 
and also its finish; that the subordination 
of tne parts to the whole, and their several 
relations, should be clear in statement, 
unbroken by any extravagance in any part, 
or any indulgence of mere fancy ; and that 
the technical skill employed should be al- 
most intuitive in absolute ease, accuracy, 
and knowledge. 

Does all this presuppose a right moral 
state in the Artist? The first element 
does partly do so, for it is not possible 
that a base person can have noble thoughts 
or express them nobly,— at least in the 
ear or to the eye of a noble person; the 
imitation is at once detected; nor is the 
feeling of a base person ever intense, and 
even should he possess some passion, he 
cannot subdue it to the calm in which a 
great thought can alone take its corres- 
pondent form. Even that love of sensual 
—_—— which is so characteristic of artist 

ife, and which by no means supposes a 


base character, though often an immoral 
one, spoils, we think, the predominance of 
high imagination in artistic work. No one 
who has studied Titian and Tintoret can, 
in our opinion, compare the two, so far as 
moral majesty of thought is concerned, 


and grapdeur of imagination. In these 
points Tintoret as far excels Titian as his 
life was simpler and purer than Titian’s. 
The same may be said of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. But on the other hand, 
a man like Angelico may be in a much 
more right moral state than Titian, and 
yet never reach his nobility of conception. 

It is plain, after all, that the possession 
of Imagination is the first thing, and of 
Individuality the second, and that the 
moral condition only influences and does 
not secure or destroy the ideas of genius. 
What really reduced the work of the later 
artists of the Renaissance to its poverty of 
ideas while retaining exquisite technical 
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skill, was not their moral state, which was 
by no means so bad as Ruskin says; but 
the way in which all individuality was 
over-ridden by the predominance of the 
Past. They became imitators, not in- 
ventors, and even Raphael’s work shows 
that this deadening influence had begun. 
The Renaissance began by intensifying 
individuality and setting it free, in the 
case of Art, from the shackles of religious 
conventionality; it ended by laying a 
heavier yoke of convention on Art than 
even religion had done. Art could not 
endure that, and it perished. 

On the whole, then, noble conceptions in 
an artist’s work only presuppose some moral 
elements in his character, and it is not sel- 
dom the case that when an artist’s moral 
state is absolutely right, there is a want in 
his work of healthy naturalness, of fire and 
warmth, of bold representation of human 
life. He is liable to be overawed by his 
own morality, he is likely to direct his 
work to a moral end as his first aim; and 
that would be the ruin of Art. 

But putting noble ideas aside, and taking 
up the other qualities of great Art, such 
as preciseness of handling and the rest, do 
these necessarily presuppose a right moral 
state in the artist, or even analogous moral 

ualities? Ruskin boldly declares that 
they do. The infinite grace of the words 
of Virgil is due, he says, to his deep ten- 
derness. The severity —severe concise- 
ness, we suppose — of the words of Pope, 
to his serene and just benevolence. Both 
of these excellencies may have been in- 
fluenced by the moral qualities mentioned ; 
but we suspect they were mainly due to 
the literary work which preceded the 
neid and the Essay on Man. Pope was 
the last great artist of that critical school 
which began, we may say, with Dryden. 
Virgil developed into perfection the grace- 
fulness which the Roman world of letters 
had been striving to attain for many years. 
They entered into the labours of other 
men, and added to these the last touch. 

Professor Ruskin goes still further with 
respect to Art. After speaking in his 
best manner of the day’s work of a man 
like Mantegna or Veronese, and of the 
unfaltering, uninterrupted succession of 
movements of the hand more precise than 
those of a skilful fencer; of the muscular 
precision and the intellectual strain of 
such movement, and of its being gov- 
erned every instant by direct and new in- 
tention, and of this sustained all life long, 
with visible increase of power,— he turns 
round and adds: “Consider, so far as you 
know anything of physiology, what sort 
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of an ethical state of body and mind that 
means! Ethic through ages past! What 
fineness of race there must be to get it; 
what exquisite balance of the vital powers! 
And then, finally, determine for yourselves 
whether a manhood like that is consistent 
with any viciousness of soul, mean anxiety 
or gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite 
or remorse, any consciousness of rebellion 
against law of God or man,” &c. &c. (p. 72). 
In this he has left his modifications behind 
and swept back to his large statement, and, 
without denying the portion of truth in 
the sentence, it is plain that the inference 
is not at all anecessary one. These qual- 
ities of the artist may be the result, partly 
of natural gift, and partly of a previous art 
development, into the advantages of which 
he steps at once. They presuppose that 
the artist has been born into a school 
which has brought its methods up to a 
certain point of perfection, from which a 
completer development is possible. His 
genius adds to the past what was needed 
to perfect it, and Titian or Turner orb 
their special Art into its perfect sphere. 
The ethic state into which Ruskin demands 
that he should be placed, because of his 
precise hand, may not be an ethic state at 
all. His absolute power of touch says, it 
is true, that neither the artist himself nor 
his parents were desperate drunkards nor 
imprudent sensualists, that they kept their 
physical frame in fine order. But does 
that prove his morality or that of his par- 
ents? A calculating sensualist, who is 
prudent in his indulgence, may have a 
healthier body than the man who has 
fought against sensualism all his life. A 
man may be a liar ora thief, and his bod- 
ily powers be in exquisite harmony. Fine- 
ness of race does not prove an antecedent 
morality, nor perfection of handling an 
artist’s truth or honesty. 

Again, he may have the patient power 
of a great master, his government of the 
hand by selective thought, his perception 
of the just harmony of colour, and the 
man himself be at the same time neither 


patient, nor temperate, nor pure in his 


daily life. For all artists can lead a dou- 
ble life, life in the world and life in their 
art; and genius and morality are two 
things, not one. Their several qualities 
resemble one another, but they are not 
identical. The intense industry of genius, 
its patience, its temperance in the centre 
of passion, are of its very nature ; but out- 
side the sphere of an artist’s work, in 
matters of common life, where these 
qualities would become moral in resistance 
to sloth, to bad temper, and to sensual in- 
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dulgence, they may and do completely 
fail ; nay, even the restraint of the studio 
may lead directly to absence of restraint 
in the world. One cannot argue as Rus- 
kin does from the possession of the one to 
the possession of the other, though we may 
with him distinctly argue from the artist’s 
search for lovely forms, and thoughts to 
express, to his moral temper. We partly 
agree then and partly disagree with our 
writer, but we have no hope that people in 
general will ever know clearly whether 
they agree or disagree with Mr. Ruskin on 
this subject till he tells us plainly what he 
means by a moral state, for surely the 
prevalence of kindness and order in a char- 
acter does not sum up the whole of its 
meaning. 

With regard to the aim of Art, Ruskin 
is much clearer than on the question of 
Art in relation to Morality. He can no 
longer be attacked on the ground that 
he denies that the first aim of Art should 
be to give ahigh pleasure, for he states 
plainly that every good piece of art in- 
volves ‘essentially and first the evidence of 
human skill and the formation of an actu- 
ally beautiful thing by it. We agree with 
him that, beyond this, Art may have two 
other objects, Truth and Serviceableness. 
Mr. Ruskin has done no work so well and 
so usefully as that in which he has proved 
that great Art is always true, and that so 
far as it does not represent the facts of 
things, it is neither vital nor beautiful. 
The statement has naturally to be modi- 
fied when one comes to ideal pictures, but 
it bears modification without the contra- 
diction of its principle; and the mode in 
which, in the “Modern Painters,” these 
modifications are worked out within the 
sphere of the original statement is equally 
subtle and true. The necessity that there 
should be serviceableness as one element 
of the artist’s conception — chiefly 
in the Art of Architecture, and the general 
reception of the idea that everything in a 
building should be motivé towards the pur- 
pose of the building is largely due to the 
“Stones of Venice” and the “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” In the present 
lecture on “The Relation of Art to Use,” 
he goes, we think, too far. The usefulness 
of truthful portraiture no man denies, but 
we do not believe in Art being serviceable 
to Geology, Botany, and History, except 
on the condition of its ceasing to be art. 
The great artist can draw mountains ac- 
curately without knowing geology, and 
flowers without knowing botany ; but he 
cannot help either geologist or botanist by 
work which, if it is imaginative, must 
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generalize truth. Moreover, it is waste 
of time ; as great a waste of time as Rus- 
kin himself makes when he torments him- 
self with business. A section of Skiddaw, 
sufficient for all purposes, can be drawn by 
any pupil in the School of Mines. Again, 
in the matter of history, it is a very pretty 
pastime to illustrate Carlyle’s Frederick, 
to draw the tomb of Henry the Fowler, or 
the battle-field of Minden; but so far as 
service to the historian is concerned, a 
photograph of the tomb and a map of the 
field by the Ordnance Survey would be far 
more useful. The artist would paint his 
impressions of the tomb and of the field of 
battle ; the pictures would be delightful, 
but Turnerian topography would not assist 
the historian much. 

Art is not to be a handmaid to Science 
or History, but to exist wholly within her 
own sphere and for her own ends. Her 
utility is in the communication of beauty 
and the giving of anoble enjoyment. She 
is the handmaid, not of any particular 
class of men, but of mankind, and the best 
advice to give to students who wish to 
make art useful is this, “ Don’t draw for 
the help of Science or History, draw for 
your own delight in Nature and Humanity 
—and to increase the delight of others. 
If your work lives to stir or confirm an 
enduring energy, or to kindle a true feel- 
ing, or to lead men to look more wisely, 
kindly, or closely at the life of humanity 
or the world of nature, it will be of more 
ennobling usefulness than all the labours 
of scientific or historical scholars. Let 
this be your aim, to give high pleasure to 
men, and to sacrifice your life for that. 
Then the usefulness of your art is se- 
cured.” 

We have left ourselves but little space 
in which to speak of the three last prac- 
tical lectures on “Line,” “Light,” and 
“Colour.” They go straight, with the 
inevitable digressions intermixed, to the 
objects of the Art School. The concep- 
tion which Ruskin has of those objects 
is different from the usual one, but it is 
none the worse for that. It is well that 
one professor at least should see that one 
of the first aims of an art school at a 
university should be to teach young men 
tosee beautiful natural fact and to love its 
beauty. In after-life they will demand it 
of artists, and the demand will react with 
benefit both on artists and art. They can- 
not learn this better than by drawing nat- 
ural objects with accuracy. Ruskin has 
— himself to the teaching of this, and 

is method seems to be admirable. We 
refer our readers to the Lectures, but his 
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ma‘n object, in his own words, is this, to 
teach his pupils “to draw spaces of their 
true shape, and to fill them in with colours 
which shall match their colours.” He is 
right in dwelling upon colour more than 
on light and shade, and in his protest 
against the theory that shadow is an ab- 
sence of colour. -No words in the whole 
Lectures, considered not only as truth, 
but as establishing in his hearers’ minds a 
true ideal of Art, are more important than 
these two sentences. “Shadow is nec*s- 
sary to the full presence of colour, for 
every colour is a diminished quantity or 
energy of light, and, practically, it follows, 
from what I have just told you, that every 
light in painting is a shadow to higher 
lights, and every shadow a light to lower 
shadows; that also every colour in paint- 
ing must be a shadow to some brighter 
colour and a light to some darker one, all 
the while being a positive colour itself. 
And the great splendour of the Venetian 
school arises from their having seen and 
held from the beginning this great fact — 
that shadow is as much colour as light, 
often much more . . . . while the practice 
of the Bolognese and Roman schools in 
drawing their shadows always dark and 
cold renders perfect painting impossible in 
those schools.” That is one sentence; 
here is the other: “Whether you fill 
your spaces with colours or with shadows, 
they must be equally of the true outline 
and in true gradations. Without perfect 
delineation of form and perfect gradation 
of space, neither noble colour is possible 
nor noble light.” Principles of these kinds 
worked out in teaching and taught by 
personal superintendence will make some 
of his pupils good workmen, and all good 
judges of the general aspects of art. To 
illustrate these things and others, and to 
inspire the students, Professor Ruskin, 
with a noble generosity for which he has 
not been sufficiently thanked—he has 
been so often generous that men have 
come to look upon his gifts as they look 
upon the gifts of air and light, so common 
that one forgets to be grateful — has given 
to the School of Art a whole collection of 
examples, many of them of great value 
and rarity, and many of them his own 
personal work, the results of years of ac- 
curate study and patient drawing. There 
are some artists who have been imperti- 
nent enough to despise and even to deny 
the artistic quality of Ruskin’s work. 
But many of these drawings of flowers, of 
thells, of old buildings, and especially of 
such stonework as Gothic —s ene- 
tian doorways, the porches of cathedrals, 
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are of the highest excellence, and possess 
a quality of touch and an imaginative 
sympathy with the thing represented, 
combined with an exquisite generalization 
of truth for which we look in vain in the 
work of many artists whose names stand 


high. 

We believe that by Ruskin’s work at the 
Art School in Oxford this result at least 
will be attained, that the young men who 
afterwards will become, by their wealth, 
patrons and buyers of art, will know good 
work when they see it, and be able and 
willing to rescue from the ruin of Italian 
restorers and destroyers pictures which are 
now perishing, unpitied and unknown. 
They will cease to waste their money. 
The expenditure, at present, of rich peo- 
ple, on the most contemptible nicknacks, 
on Swiss cottages and silver filagree, and 
Florentine frames and copies on china at 
Dresden and pietra dura, is as pitiable as it 
is incredible. Room after room in large 
houses is filled with trash which ought to 
be destroyed at once, for the demand for it 
keeps a mass of men producing = 
which are only worthy to pave roads with. 
The very production of copies of pictures 
is in itself a crime, and the only thing which 
is worse is the buying of them. 

But we must close our paper. We have 
spoken with openness of the faults which 
we find in Professor Ruskin’s work, and it 
has been difficult to assume the critic; for 
our own gratitude to him has been and is 
so deep, and we are so persuaded of the 
influence for good which he has had on 
England, that blame had to become as 
great a duty as praise before we could ex- 

ress it. And even in the midst of our 

lame, we felt the blessing of contact with 
a person of a strong individuality, the 
pleasure of meeting in the middle of a 
number of writers cut out after the same 
pattern, with one who cuts out his own 
pattern and alters it year by year. His 
theories may, many of them, be absurd, 
but we may well put up with the absurdity 
of some for the sake of the excellence of 
others, more especially for the sake of the 
careful work which hangs on to them and 
can be considered apart from them. We 
should be dismayed to lose the most origi- 
nal manin England. It is quite an infinite 
refreshment tocome across a person who can 
gravely propose to banish from England all 
manufactories which require the use of fire, 
who has the quiet audacity to contradict 
himself in the face of all the reviewers, 
and who spins his web of fancies and 
thoughts without caring a straw what the 
world thinks of them. The good which a 
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man of so marked an originality does to 
us all is great, if it is provoking; and we 
had rather possess him with his errors than 
a hundred steady-going writers who can 
give solemn reasons for all they say. The 
intellectual excitement which he awakens, 
the delight and anger which he kindles in 
opposite characters, and the way in which 
his words create a stir of debate, mark 
the man of genius whose mistakes are often 
as good as other persons’ victories, and 
who from this very quality of individuality, 
united to the personal attractiveness of his 
simple and sympathetic humanity, is calcu- 
lated to be of great and lasting good to 
Oxford. : 

We have read many lectures on Art 
Subjects, many books on Art Criticism. 
They have their merits, merits which Mr. 
Ruskin’s work does not possess. They are 
formal, easily understood, carefully ar- 
ranged; all scattered thought, or impetu- 
ous fancy, or wild theory is banished from 
their pages. We walk er my a cultivated 
garden, the beds are trimly laid down, the 
paths are neat and straight, the grass is 
closely shaven, the trees are trees of cul- 
ture, the very limes on the edge are kept 
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in order, and walls surround it on all sides. 
At last, on the very outskirts of the gar- 
den, beyond the bounding wall, and looked 
down upon by a row o pe hollyhocks 
who have in the course of many seasons 
arrived at the power of producing double 
flowers in an artistic manner, we catch a 
glimpse of a wild bit of grassy land, full 
of grey boulders and some noble trees 
growing as they like it, and below a brook 
chattering pleasantly over the stones. 
Every flower of the field blooms here and 
runs in and out among the rocks and roots 
after its own sweet will. The woodbine, 
the wild rose sprays, the ivy and moss, play 
the maddest and the prettiest pranks by 
the brook-side. The sky is blue above, 
with a world of drifting clouds, and the 
ground below is a mystery of light and col- 
our. It is true there are burnt spaces of 
grass and here there, and clusters of weeds, 
and now and then a decayed tree stem; 
but for all that, when we see the pleasant 
om we do not think twice about it, we 
orget our garden, we leap the wall — and 
we live far more than half of our art life 
with the books of Ruskin. 





I ENTIRELY agree with those who say that 
men seldom, or ever, die prematurely of over- 
work, What they die of, is the want of pros- 
perity in their work. It was a wonderfully 
shrewd saying, whoever said it, that we do not 
die of the work we do, but of that which we find 
we cannot do. Men die prematurely of chagrin. 
That word chagrin is a very remarkable word. 
The sound of it almost conveys the full meaning 
of it. And here I may venture to remark that 
there are no two words which signify the same 
thing exactly. There are nosuch things as syn- 
onyms. For example, in this present case, cha- 

in conveys much more than disappointment. 
t. u may be very much disappointed, yet take 
it very little to heart. Pope says — 


“ Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 


Belinda might still have been delightful, if she 
had been disappointed only. 

Chagrin is a lasting thing. It means that 
part of disappointment which touches our- 
selves, and respecting which we feel that we are 
the guilty parties. It is almost wonderful to 
see with what complacency men will bear the 

test sorrows and disappointments in the 
causing of which they feel that they have had no 
share. People do not cry much over an earth- 
quake : they are not chagrined by its effects. In 
order to have a lasting chagrin, you must, 





yourself, have been largely the cause of the dis- 
aster which afflicts you, 

To end, by what I began by indicating, I con- 
tend that men die, when they die of any mental 
disease, not from overwork, but from the sense 
of failure in their work. Arthur Helps. 


ARTIFICIAL ULTRAMARINE. —THE mode of 
manufacturing the substance for the beautiful 
pigment obtained by the ancients from the lapis 
lazuli, or azure stone, was, says the Scientific 
Review, like many other great inventions, the 


result of accident. A German chemist, whilst 
experimenting with anhydrous sulphuric acid 
and sulphur, made the accidental discovery that 
an exquisite blue colour was produced. He 
came to the conclusion that the blue colour of 
the ultramarine was probably due to sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, and at once instituted some 
experiments with alumina, soda, sulphur, and 
sulphuric acid, and succeeded, after repeated 
failures, in actually imitating the precious 
stone. The artificial material is said to be suc- 
cessfully formed by evaporating 100 lbs. of a so- 
lution of sulphide of sodium mixed with 25 lbs. 
of dry china clay and 1-2 lb. of crystals of cop- 
peras; the dry mass is then heated in a muffle 
to a red heat, washed, and again heated. 





FERNYHURST COURT. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FIRELIGHT CONFIDENCES. 


True passed on. As the Squire and 
Mrs. Dimsdale grew older, Fernyhurst was 
not so cheerful as it used to be. Tom had 
taken a curacy in an outlying poor London 
district to learn his work, and his visits 
were short. Charlie was away on a long 
cruise. Hastings generally now by a sort 
of tacit understanding came down without 
his wife, who paid her visits to her own 

eople at the same time, which it is to be 
eared was looked upon by her husband as 
a double advantage. 

When she did appear with her two 
spoilt, ugly children the pleasure of the 
visit was not increased. One day the 
Squire openly remonstrated. “I can’t 
stand those children, May,” said the old 
man; “you must manage to keep them 
up-stairs as much as you can when they’re 
here. That boy’s a perfect nuisance; he 
never says anything but ‘I won't,’ ex- 
cept when he says ‘She shan’t,’ for the 
baby: and then they’re so hideous!” It 
is a distressing fact that pretty children 
are suffered by public opinion to do 
things which in ugly ones cannot by any 
means be endured. 

The cousinhood were sadly scattered : 
the Admiral had gone on a distant com- 
mand; his constant wife had followed him 
with her little girls to Halifax, whence 
rumours of the conquests of the fair Milly 
arrived from time to time — the discomfit- 
ure of whole regiments of her Majesty’s 
officers, both army and navy. 

Clara Wilmot had married a neighbour- 
ing Squire. Her extreme fear of her 
mother had changed into a sort of jaunty 
indifference and compassion for Amy, who 
still remained the souffre douleur at home, 
and to whom she was always recommend- 
ing rebellion. One day she had driven 
over to Brickwall, and was having a little 
talk with Amy in the garden as they paced 
up and down the terrace. 

“T have a letter from Lionel by this 
mail,” said she, “abusing me for not telling 
him more about May. He says his three 
years are almost up, and he wants, as 
usual, to hear what she is doing. I hoped 
he would have forgotten about her before 
this. She’s not married, that is all the 
hope I can give him, and I'm afraid he’ll 
take even that as encouragement.” 

“What’s that you are saying about 
May?” said her mother, as they passed 
the book-room window, appearing unex- 
pectedly, as was rather her wont. “I hope 
you're not getting up any absurd nonsense 
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about her with your brother. I know how 
perfectly he agreed with me in his opinion 
of her, for I spoke to him about it the 
very evening she was here Jast with him.” 

“Why, mamma,” said Clara, bursting 
out laughing, “is it possible you haven’t 
got farther than that? I remember ask- 
ing him that same night what he meant by 
seeming to agree to your attacks on May, 
when I knew he thought so differently; 
and he said he’d only just nodded his head, 
and hadn’t heard a word you’d been say- 
ing, he was so cut up by her refusal.” 

“Refused by May! he was a great deal 
too sensible to offer to her. I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it,” said Lady Wilmot 
angrily, as she walked majestically away; 
and indeed it is much the best thing to be 
done: when facts are so impertinent as to 
refuse to obey infallibility, the only thing 
left to do is to ignore the facts altogether. 

It was the more provoking, because the 
longer she thought of it the more con- 
vinced she was of the truth of Clara’s 
words. It accounted for a number of little 
things which she had solved by systems as 
elaborate as Ptolemy’s cycles and epicycles, 
and now came the “simplicity of the 
Copernican system,” and explained them 
all. It did not annoy her the less — here 
had her three children been acting under 
her own eye in direct opposition to her 
expressed desires, and she had never found 
out anything that was going on. “May, 
too, of all people!” she repeated to her- 
self. It was more convenient to complain 
of their duplicity than of her own blind- 
ness, which she did to her own perfect sat- 
isfaction. Clara was beyond her reach, 
and she was a little afraid of her daugh- 
ter’s tongue when they did meet, but she 
worried poor Amy to an almost intolerable 
degree. For the whole of the next week 
her aphorisms, and reflections, and axioms 
went on with remarkable vigour. “I 
might just as well be without a daughter 
at all,” she ended one afternoon as she pre- 
pared to go out in the carriage. 

“Shall you want me with you to-day, 
mamma?” said Amy gently. 

“No, thank you,” replied her mother 
loftily; “that sort of want of confidence 
is to me insufferable.” 

When she returned she found Amy, for 
a wonder, sitting idle in the dusk. “ And 
that book I begged you to take to Mrs. 
Giles not gone!” said her mother with a 
certain pomp of displeasure. 

“Mamma, Mr. Jones is come on a visit 
to the rectory, and he has just been here.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that 
tiresome man is come back ! — not to stay, 
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I hope?” replied Lady Wilmot with, how- 
ever, only her normal ungraciousness and 
no suspicion of the state of the case. 

“He came up here to ask me —” —and 
Amy hesitated for a moment—“to ask 
me to marry him.” 

“Marry him! How excessively imperti- 
nent!” cried Lady Wilmot, rising up to 
her full breadth and height to express the 
size of her indignation. “ What could he 
be thinking of ? And I’m afraid, Amy, 

ou’re not to be trusted to make him feel 

ow extremely unbecoming on his part it 
was to propose such a thing!” and her 
portly silks ruffled and rustled at the very 
idea. 

“But, mamma,” replied her daughter 
timidly, “I like him very much, and I ac- 
cepted him.” 

“What! ” said her mother, turning upon 
her with her stoniest glare, and a voice 
which would almost have annihilated Amy 
at another moment, and sunk her (morally) 
into the earth; but to-day she held her 
own in a way which surprised even herself. 

“Yes, dear mother, it isn’t anything 
new. I was very sorry when he went 
away last year without saying anything 
to me; he tells me it was because he 
was afraid you wouldn’t listen to it, but 
now he’s got a better curacy, and alto- 
gether ——” 

“ Don’t let me hear a word more about 
any such folly,” replied Lady Wilmot, 
angrily going out of the room. Besides 
her annoyance at the thing itself, to be 
thus caught unprepared a second time 
within a week was too much for her com- 
posure. But the oracle was too summary 
to succeed even for Lady Wilmot, and 
Amy stood her ground with the sort of 
quiet, persistent resolution which very 
timid people sometimes show when they 
are driven to the wall. She said very 
little, but it was evident that her mother’s 
arguments (for she had so far descended 
from her high horse as to condescend to 
argue) fell off from her like so much 
water. 

“Very obstinate in choosing to make 
yourself a beggar!” said Lady Wilmot; 
and indignant at such extraordinary and 
unlooked-for insubordination, she made 
herself at last so unpleasant that Amy 
took refuge in a visit to Fernyhurst, offer- 
ing herself nominally to assist in nursing 
Mrs. Dimsdale, who was more ill than 
usual, without giving any other reason. 

“ Clara’s had a long letter from Lionel,” 
said she the evening after her arrival, as 
the two girls sat over their fire at bed- 
time — May in a blue dressing-gown, Amy 
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in the now classical red flannel — brushing 
their hair; an operation supposed to be 
favourable to confidences. 

“Tell me about him,” said May rather 
sadly; “I have heard nothing for such a 
long while.” 

“His time will be up now very soon. 
He is doing extremely well —on the staff, 
you know. Mamma had such a pretty 
message about him from the General the 
other day through his wife (she’s some- 
how a cousin of Clara’s husband), saying 
how capitally Lionel did his work, an 
how much they all valued him. He in- 
quired a great deal about you, May, and 
what you were doing.” Then, after a long 
pause, “Do you never intend to marry, 
dear?” she went on, emboldened by the 
twilight, for May was proud and reticent 
on such matters, and it was a little difficult 
to enter upon them with her. 

“TI have not made any intentions about 
it; but marry is a verb which requires an 
accusative case. I have never seen mine, 
that’s all.” 

“ Are you quite sure you are not mis- 
taken, May ? ) have a great deal of 
interest and sisterly feeling for Lionel: 
why should they not do as a good founda- 
tion for marriage ?” 

“ No, I think not; the chances of jar are 
too many. The intercourse is too close 
for friendship. One must start with a 
hotter fire to weld two into one.” 

“And then, dear, are you not runnin 
the risk of having your heart turned out o 
house and home, as it were, towards the end 
of life— of starving? And may you not 
be sorry to have refused even half a loaf, 
though it be so really to you?” 

“ Amy, if I were to a nage to you to eat 
your dinner now,” said May, half laughing 
“(as we are on feeding metaphors), be- 
cause you had a long journey to make, 
and you might be hungry before the end, 
you would say, ‘I don’t want it. I can’t 
give myself an appetite; I should only 
have an indigestion.’ J cannot give my- 
self an appetite for what I do not want 
now. I cannot provide for unknown future 
wants. And I don’t think I need starve at 
all; there are always plenty of sick and 
sorrowing and lonely people in the world 
for one’s heart to find food among, if one 
tries. Single life may be like moonlight 
compared with a happy marriage, but also 
as bright moonlight to a foggy or stormy 
day compared with a great proportion of 
marriages.” 

“One requires so many qualities to be 
happy as a single woman,” said Amy with 
a sigh. 
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“Not qualities, only the power of inter-} 
est in other age and things, I think. Do! 


you remember the manna in the wilder- 
ness? If you put by more than you wanted, 
it p welt ti always think there is a great 
_truth in that. If you grasp after more 
sweet and pleasant things than you really 
want, if you ‘put by’ for future occasions, 
they perish away, and are of no use. Give 
us this day our daily bread of love as of 
everything else, that is happiness here. 
So now i have work enough and love 
enough to ‘ fullfil’ me, as the Prayer-Book 
says, it cannot be right for me to grasp 
aftermore. ‘Thou camest not to thy place 
by accident.’ A single life of gossip and 
sourness is very horrible; but that is not 
necessary, is it?” 

“ A man shall forsake, &c., &c.” 

“Yes, itis a difficult thing to settle in 
one’s own mind. I don’t undertake the 
general question; but I cannot think it 
could be right to forsake positive present 
duties unless at a very evident and strong 
call of one’s affections elsewhere.” 

“But then, May, you cannot judge for 
others. You have always had a career, as 
it were —strong interests, objects for 
warm affections, liberty to carry out your 


own thoughts, and fancies too.” 
“IT dare say I haven’t been half grateful 
enough for that,” answered she, musing. 
“But just think of the sort of vexatious 
interference which so many unmarried wo- 


men have toendure! ‘Oh, a girl ought to 
be willing to sacrifice her own pleasure to 
every one else’s!’ says the world; and 
so her whole life is cut up into little bits: 
she has not even the satisfaction of seeing 
the ruin of her own day of much use to any 
one else — she has spent a pound to bene- 
fit them to the extent of a shilling. ‘The 
public good’ which, I heard Mr. Scrope 
once say, everybody ought to work for, 
would have gained by her making herself 
as good a tool for good work as possible. 
I can do nothing well. I know nothing 
thoroughly. If I had my bread to earn, no 
one ought to employ me —and why? I 
sit down to work at something which in- 
terests me, and mamma calls me down to 
give out the sugar, or to write a note, or 
to listen to some stupid library book, 
which neither she nor I care about, but 
which ‘must be sent on;’ or I’m to drive 
regularly with her at half-past two, just 
when the class at the school begins, which 
I want to attend.” 

“Can’t you change the time, dear?” 

“No; for in the morning it is, ‘ Amy, 
run and see whether I have left my glasses 
up-stairs’——‘My dear, go and speak to 
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Mrs. Carr about the butter’ — ‘Don’t be 
out of the way : I shall want you in half an 
hour.’ It is not even as if I the inter- 
est of the responsibility of the household ; 
no, it is all because ‘it is so good for me.’ 
If a woman’s life is to be one of perpetual 
interference, if her time must be at some 
one’s beck and call, I had rather it should 
be a husband’s. A wife has rights, at 
least, as well as duties, in the eyes of the 
world. She has but one master, at all 
events. Don’t you know how you see 
‘ girls’ of forty ordered about, and every- 
thing settled for them as if they were ba- 
bies? The other day, mamma consulted 
Clara as to whether some book was fit for 
me to read. I am two years older than 
Clara, and have thought, at least, as much 
as she has; but she’s a married woman, 
and I am only a‘young lady.’ I’ve ac- 
cepted Mr. Jones, May,” she ended ab- 
ruptly. 

“My dear Amy,” cried May, jumping up 
and putting her arms round her cousin’s 
neck, “how could you let me go on pros- 
ing about marriages in this way when you 
had this great thing to tell me? Don’t 
= know I care more about your private 

appiness than for all the general theories 
in the world?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to hear what you 
would say.” 

“ And you have seriously accepted him ?” 

“Yes, very seriously indeed; it is no 
laughing matter, for my mother is so an- 
gry that I don’t know whether she will 
ever let me marry him if she can help it.” 

“Well, he’s a good man,” said May 
slowly. 

“ May, you must remember all people 
have not the capacity for happiness as you 
understand it. All that intellect, and 
breadth, and width, and height, and depth 
pe you want, would be lost upon some 
of us.” 

“T didn’t know you could be so sarcas- 
tic, Amy.” 

“ Well, I don’t feel like myself to-night. 
I am a voice crying wisdom in the wilder- 
ness, that nobody listens to, I dare say. 
What I mean is, ‘each after his kind.’ If 
you give a lion grain, or a cow meat, it 
will starve, though the food be the best of 
its sort. I am an exceedingly common- 
place thrush; a very commonplace garden, 
with very ordinary trees, will make me 
quite happy, and make me sing a little 
tune of my se and a —: tune too 
to some people.” And poor "3 eyes 
filled with tears. ” aie: 

“Dear Amy, you know no one loves and 
respects and values it more than I do,” 
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answered May, with another kiss. “I was 
only a little afraid whether Mr. Jones were 
quite worthy of his good fortune.” 

“When you come to know him better 
you won’t think so,” said Amy, with a 
smile and a tear and a blush. “ You'll 
= I’m not nearly good enough for 

im.” 

“I wonder whether papa could get a 
Chancellor’s living for him,” said May 
thoughtfully, after being silent for a time, 
as she sat brooding over the fire, her long 
hair streaming over her in a cloud, and the 
tongs in her hands, as she made little spurts 
of light spring out of the wood. “He 
hates asking anybody for anything, but I 
know he would do it for you, dear, and 
that would make Aunt Wilmot perhaps 
more amenable.” 

“ And I shall write to Lionel,” said Amy, 
smiling, after another pause, “and tell 
him that at all events you have laid by no 
accumulation of manna for future days, 


and that you have a great idea of the vir- 
tue and necessity of being passionately in 
love. ‘Petit poisson deviendra gros,’ and 
‘tout vient & point & qui sait attendre.’ 
How prettily you used to repeat that fable 
dwards inflicted French pun- 


when Miss 
ishments upon you!” 

“You’d better not do any such thing, 
Amy,” replied May anxiously. ‘Il ne faut 
pas jouer avec le feu,’ if you want a French 
proverb. I want to be friendly and sis- 
terly with him. Why not? I can’t bear 
the idea of losing his friendship, but I don’t 
want any more.” 

“I don’t much believe in those friend- 
ships being possible,” said her cousin scep- 
tically, as she took her candle and went 
off to bed with a very sisterly kiss. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FALLING LEAVES. 


Ir was a very trying year for May. 
One after another of her friends had 
dropped off in different directions. Her 
brothers and cousins were away. All the 
companions of her own age were scattered 
for one reason or another. Amy was as 
fond of her as ever, but the cares and anxi- 
eties of a small, poor parsonage are very 
engrossing, and it had become almost im- 
possible, in the secluded life the old people 
now led at Fernyhurst, for May to form 
any new friendships. 

The children of her sister were not very 
interesting, and as they grew up were 
more and more away, and the Seymours, 
though they came down once or twice in 
the year, hardly filled up the old gaps. 
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And death began to tell upon the few 
who remained in her daily life. Poor old 
Nursey was the first to go, that stout old 
heart, loving and tender and true, which 
had watched over her childhood and de- 
lighted in her youth. It is a tie which 
is not so strong now as of old. The 
interval between classes is less, but the 
separation greater. May was with her 
at twelve o’clock at night, and her last 
words, in the vigorous tone of her old 
commands, as if her nursling was still a 
child, were, “ Don’t you be a-setting fire to 
your sleeves, dear child, with that there 
candle as you go down-stairs.” 

By morning she was dead, and May 
sorely missed the constant and warm affec- 
tion which never failed. There is some- 
thing in the feeling towards you of the 
elders who have known you and been kind 
to you from childhood which nothing can 
ever replace. “Je l’aime parceque c’est 
lui,” not for your talents or your virtues, 
or your position, but because “you are 
you ”—a loving pride in your successes 
and your merits, a tender shade thrown 
over your faults. We never value the 
feeling, however, at its full worth till it 
has passed away, and we find-ourselves in 
the hard outer world judged rigorously by 
what we are worth, and even that grudg- 
ingly allowed. 

“ May, you don’t look well,” said Tom on 
one of his now rare and rapid visits. “I 
shall make Cecilia ask you up to London 
for a little. You ought to have a change 
for a time ; oughtn’t she, papa : ta 

Accordingly, when the invitation ar- 
rived soon after, her father insisted on her 
accepting it. 

Mrs. Dimsdale had been ailing for so 
many years that May had no feeling about 
leaving her for a short: time, and she was 
enjoying her unwonted holiday when a 
sudden summons arrived from Fernyhurst. 
Her mother was dying, and before she 
could reach home all was over. It was a 
terrible shock to her, and though she was 
in no wise to blame, her conscience re- 
proached her bitterly for having been 
away. Conscience is an excellent consti- 
tutional sovereign, under the checks of 
common sense and comparison of duties, 
but if ever it is allowed despotic rule it is 
often guilty of horrible tyranny. May was 
harassed and tormented in a merciless 
way by hers, until Tom’s straightforward, 
downright query one day, “Why, one 
would me | that you thought your being 
here would have kept my mother alive, 
May: surely we haven't the reins of Prov- 
idence in our hands in this way,” luckily 
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brought her humility to the rescue, and 
“shunted ” her mind on a different rail, as 
it were. 

The Squire felt the lossextremely. He 
and his wife had not been very congenial 
in their tastes, but they had a deep quiet 
fund of affection for each other; and the 
companion of so many years could not be 
lost without an aching void. The ailing, 
dim life of later days was lost to his rem 
lections, and the earlier and brighter image 
of the beautiful young wife by whose side 
he had passed through so many joys and 
sorrows was the only one which remained. 

As often happens when a number of con- 
temporaries have grown old together, and 
fall like one ripe shock of corn after an- 
other at time of harvest, another loss was 
not long in following. 

“T am afraid Mr. Drayton is failing fast,” 
said the Squire sadly one day. “He told 
me he wasn’t up to walking home with me 
from church this afternoon, the first time 
almost for above thirty years. ‘Et nigra 
vesti senescans,” he ended with a deep 
sigh. “It’s well we haven’t long to wait 
down here anyhow, and least of all for 
me.” 

It was not very long before Tom suc- 
ceeded to the vacant post. 

It was an interest and occupation, 
though a sad one, for the old man to get 
the Rectory into exquisite order for his 
son, and he used almost daily to go down 
there on his white pony at a foot’s pace 
with May generally by his side. 

“It’s rather slow work old Deedes being 
the head carpenter, isn’t it?” said Tom 
one day a little impatiently. “He told 
me himself to-day that he was seventy- 
three.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you’d have 
me discharge Deedes?” said his father, 
in the tone of utter surprise he might have 
used if he had been asked to divorce his 


wife. “Why, he has worked on the place 
for fifty years. He can do as good a day's 
work now as anybody — quietly you know, 
if he isn’t hurried.” 

Live and let live, was the law at Ferny- 


hurst. When existence depends upon 
under-selling your neighbour three farth- 
things upon fifty lbs., there is no room to 
care for an old man’s feelings; but the 
grinding up of men’s lives in the machin- 
ery of competition has not yet taken pos- 
session of such old country homes in Eng- 
land : there is still a place left for old trees 
and old men. 

During the interval Tom went on living 
at the great house once more among his 
own people. 

864 
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“ Curiously like and unlike to old days,” 
said May, smiling to herself. She found 
that she had ray eth her brother over 
again; it is very different having a man, 
even a brother, as a guest and as a perma- 
nent resident. He was more difficult to 
live with than her father. Youth is intol- 
erant and self-involved; both sympathy 
and many-sided interests come generally 
later in life. Tom, like most young men, 
too, pursued his own moods without the 
least calculating their effect outside. He 
had that curious want of power of distin- 
guishing between bodily and mental sen- 
sations — the depression arising from the 
heart or from the stomach. A woman is 
more accustomed to analyze her own emo- 
tions; and moreover, if she were to be 
cross every time she is sick, life would be- 
come unendurable to herself and others. 
The most experienced mother or sister, 
however, will be often utterly perplexed 
at first sight to determine, when a man 
comes in at night, whether his deep depres- 
sion arises from his having lost his whole 
fortune or waited too long for dinner; 
whether he has heard suddenly of the 
death of what he loves best, or got a fit of 
the toothache. On the other hand, the fit 
goes off as quickly as it comes. After 
he has comforted his soul with savoury 
meat, or his aches by their proper relief, 
he becomes as cheerful as ever, and per- 
fectly unconscious that he has ever been 
otherwise. 

“What made you so low, dear, when 
you came in to-night?” said May a little 
uneasily at first, after the fashion of wo- 
mankind. 

“Low, my dear! I wasn’t a bit low. 
What fancies you take!” said Tom, after 
the fashion of mankind. 

He was a good son and a good brother 
on the whole, very anxious to do his duty, 
but a little bit inclined, with the extreme 
good sense of the family, to lecture his 
father and sister, who were idealists very 
unlike himself in many matters. It was’ 
a great pleasure to May to have him once 
more at home as of old,— she was exceed- 
ingly fond of him,— but somehow, as life 
went on, they had become less and less in- 
timate. He generally misunderstood her ; 
and though ps sometimes felt the want 
of the society of people of her own age, 
there were many things which she would 
talk of more readily, in which she could 
sympathize more warmly with her father, 
who was indeed far younger than any of his 
sons. 

Tom had made up his opinions into bun- 
dles early in life, and tied them with red 
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or other tape, and as for the new facts and 
opinions which life might produce, if his 
arrangements were symmetrical, and his 
scheme of thought perfect without them, 
what was the use of bothering oneself by 
altering them? while his father, with ever 
new sympathy for the true, wherever it 
was to be found, followed it out, regard- 
less into what difficulties the chase might 
lead him, “as a hawker follows his sport; 
at full speed, straightforwards, looking 
only upwards.” The Squire’s was the 
theoretic mind, always striving to find the 
reason why, to get at the root of the mat- 
ter, apt at seeing the many sides of a ques- 
tion — too much so, perhaps, for carrying 
out his thought into practice, too far-see- 
ing to care much for the immediate small 

ains which the present gives alone; 

‘om’s, the practical limited intelligence 
which does what it has to do, minds its 
own little bit of good, mends its own bit 
of road, without troubling about its rela- 
tion to any larger horizon, never dreaming 
of inventing a new or shorter line to its’ 
object. It is the conservative product of 
an old and settled civilization, “ Ali al cuor ” 
is the motto of the first class; “Stare 


super antiquas vias:” of the other, and 
“both’s best,” as the children say: for the 


benefit of the world both characters are 
necessary. Only, as we shall never want 
a superabundance of the second in Eng- 
land, the first may be cultivated without 
any danger of superfluity in our climate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EBB AFTER THE TIDE. 


As the months went on Mr. Dimsdale 
himself become more and more infirm, and 
was often confined to the house for days 
together. Tom had taken possession of his 
new home, but was constantly in and out 
of Fernyhurst, companionizing his father, 
which generally included a certain amount 
of newspaper reading. Railways were still 
new enough to be subjects of interest, and 
one day he began upon a paragraph con- 
cerning “ another railroad accident.” 

“Listen, May, here’s a pretty story for 
you: ‘On the newly-opened line at —— 
Station a little child slipped off upon the 
rails just as the luggage train came up, 
which did not stop there; a gentleman 
present sprang down, flung the child into 
the arms of the mother, who stood wring- 
ing her hands on the platform, and, there 
being no time to get up again, threw him- 
self down between the wall and the line, 
and let the train pass over him, the iron 
steps slightly grazing his shoulder. When 
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he reappeared in safety there was a gen- 
eral cheer, but he retired before we (the 
reporter) could catch his name.’ ” 

“What a fine fellow!” cried May en- 
thusiastically, “how I should like to know 
who it was!” 

“ Hullo!” said Tom, as he loaked over 
the paper next day, “here’s a letter about 
the ‘heroic action related,’ &c. ‘Courage, 
self-devotion ’—all the rest of it, ‘eye- 
witness,’ &c., ‘Mr. Walter Scrope, Barris- 
ter-at-Law!’ So it was old Walter after 
all! run to ground, poor fellow, when 
he thought he had got off soneatly. Well, 
May, you were all in admiration yester- 
day. You think so little of Scrope, that I 
suppose now you'll declare it was a com- 
— action, which everybody would 

ni 

“ Certainly,” said May with a smile, 
taking up the paper, though, as there 
was nothing to be seen in it but the 
penny-a-liner’s very indifferent remarks, 
it might be to “give herself a counte- 
nance.” In afew minutes she got up and 
left the room. 

“I’m sorry to have lost sight of that 
young fellow,” said Mr. Dimsdale drowsily, 
not very distinctly remembering the “ pas- 
sage ” between Scrope and May. “I wish 
he would come down here again.” Then 
soon after, “ Why don’t you go on reading, 
Tom?” he went on a little impatiently. 
Whereupon his son “took a header” im- 
mediately, as he told his sister afterwards, 
and read virtuously straight on, leaders, 
correspondence, foreign affairs and all; 
after which his father fell asleep, and he 
went in search of his sister. 

She was not to be found in the house, 
and he followed her into the garden. It 
was a sad autumn day, with a damp cold 
wind blowing the dead leaves about hither 
and thither : 


** Yellow and black, and hectic pale and red, 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter flee- 
ing,” 


as she repeated to herself. She was get- 
ting her allowance of air, without leaving 
her father too long, not over-cheerfully, in 
a somewhat dreary constitutional duty 
walk. 

“ Well,” said her brother, coming up be- 
hind her, “I’m so glad that it was dear old 
Scrope. I’m glad there’s come an opening, 
a loophole — though it’s a very little one 
—through which the world can see what 
a gallant fellow he is, eating his heart out 
in those musty chambers, failing, and 
struggling, and fighting with life as he is 
doing, with such powers as his, when he 
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ought to be the head of everything if he 
' had his due. I hate success!” and he 
vented his wrath on a very beautiful red- 
spotted fungus which came in his path, 
and kicked it a long way as he spoke. 

“You usen’t always to think so,” said 
May, smiling, as she remembered their old 
fights. 

“Well, but now I see what a fine time 
the idiots have of it in this world in most 
professions. Do you remember Walter 
said that men get success if they care for 
it more than for their liberty or their con- 
science, and that it was the lowest test 
you could apply to a man or a cause? I’m 
sure I never could understand why he 
didn’t succeed with you, May. I should 
like to know what you refused him for — 
you must have thought very well of him.” 

“Yes, I thought very well of him.” 

“ And you liked him?” 

“Yes, I liked him, but not in that way.” 

“ Not in what way?” 

“Tom, I can’t have you cross-examining 
me so. One may think very highly of a 
man, and yet he may not be to one’s taste 
to marry; one can’t command one’s love.” 

“Qne’s taste, one’s love!” answered 


Tom angrily. “And I should like to know 


what one’s taste and one’s love are to be 
based on! Here was one of the’ finest 
fellows in England, head of the Harrow 
eleven, stroke oar on the river,—you 
laugh, May; you don’t think much of that, 
but a man’s a good deal more of a man, 
even you'll allow, for it,” he added paren- 
thetically, returning to his boy notions, — 
“who did very well at college, with as good 
a head-piece and as warm a heart as lives, 
wants to marry a girl, and she knows that 
she makes him miserable year after year, 
and then she says he isn’t to her taste! 
So much the worse for her taste, I say. 
I'd rather have had that man in the family 
than have been made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury!” And though the world might 
think honest Tom not a likely candidate 
for the office, the wish expressed a very 
true and heartfelt reverence for excellence 
quite worth winning. “But it’s no use 
talking, he’s forgotten all about it now, I 
fancy ; he said he couldn’t come here for 
Christmas when I last saw him in town, 
and never so much as asked after you. 
Well, I must get off home, I suppose, for 
there’s old Marty sick, and I ought to see 
him before night;” and with a parting 
kick at the leaves and funguses, he dis- 
appeared at a long stride. 

ay went silently on with her walk. 
There was a certain amount of truth in 
Tom’s reproaches. In the heyday of her 
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girl expectancies, in that full belief in he- 
roes with which a true woman starts in 
life, she had thrown from her what she 
knew was a very true, deep, earnest affec- 
tion from a man whom she respected, 
whose character stood very high, honour- 
able, high-minded, unselfish, with good 
abilities, though she did not rank them so 
high as Tom did, — and why? She could 
hardly explain to herself why. “He had 
not pleased her taste.” What was her 
taste? She liked the same books as he 
did; she had often been startled to hear 
him utter in words the same thoughts 
which she herself had been thinking. 
Then what were her reasons? He had 
little faults of manner, he contradicted, he 
was rather rough; he was very thought- 
ful in great things, he would make painful 
sacrifices and take trouble for other peo- 
ple that few would go through, but he was 
not considerate in little matters (“and 
trifles make the sum of human life,” said 
May, musing to herself); he had not suffi- 
cient imagination to put himself in the 
place of others; he would bruise small 
feelings because he did not know that 
they were there; besides, he offended her 
sometimes with his pieces of democracy 
and a certain bluntness about art. More- 
over, he was not only plain (May would 
have scorned to re fF this), but he was 
uncouth in his look and manner. This 
was the amount of his shortcomings. She 
could find no others even after much 
search; still, as these things were so, he 
would not have made her happy, and she 
knew that she was quite right to have 
refused him, the which she proved to her- 
self most satisfactorily several times. 

Why, then, when she reached the other 
end of the walk had she to begin proving 
it all over again, and indeed many times 
over afterwards ? 

The fact was, as the years had run on, 
she had seen many men and much love- 
making with herself and others, and had 
found out that true, earnest, faithful love 
does not hang on every bush for the pick- 
ing; and that high-minded, clever, good 
men, either with or without faults of man- 
ner, are not found at every turn of the 
road of life. She had had her choice of 
two very different natures, and had re- 
fused both. She had been grand, and de- 
clared to herself that she did not want to 
marry. If she met the archangel Gabriel, 
well and good; not else. There is such a 
luxury of affection, and everything else, in 
extreme youth, that it throws aside as 
commonplace what no comparison has 
taught it to prize. Few minds can meas- 
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ure the value of that which they have 
always possessed, or conceive pain which 
they have never themselves experienced. 
She was beginning now to feel that true 
love was worth something even when not 
coming from the archangel in person. 
Two years are to a character what dis- 
tance is to a view: the great points stand 
out, the small features disappear. There 
is much to be said against London as a 
city, but when seen from the top of St. 
Paul’s, you become aware of its grandeur, 
and forget its esthetic crimes. The sav- 
ing of the child on the railway had brought 
Walter's good qualities vividly before her, 
and she thought tenderly of the affection, 
which is the next thing to thinking ten- 
derly of the man. “However” (as she 
always ended her reflections), “he has 
most likely forgotten all about it by this 
time, as Tom says; and as for me, if ever 
——”—she could hardly yet face the 
- idea of her father’s death even in thought 
— “Iam engaged to Tom, and shall go to 
him, and live with him till he marries.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WOMAN’S WORK. 
Sue had repeated this, and a great deal 


more, many times to herself one evening 


about a week after. Tom was gone to 
dine and sleep at a neighbour’s house. 
She had finished a game at piquet with 
her father, she had read till she was too 
tired to go on, and had then played him to 
sleep, sweet and low; and through it all 
the under-current of her thought had 
gone on. Under the farming talk, and 
the discussion of the soup and the politics 
and the Edinburgh Review — although she 
had forced herself to be interested in them 
all —there had run on the ceaseless ques- 
tioning of herself, to which she got no very 
definite answer. 

The piano stood in the corner of the 
dimly-lighted room. Hers was not “com- 
pany play,” but it helped her through 
many long evening hours. Her father 
liked nothing so well as little simple airs, 
what he called “ warbling” on the piano; 
and she strayed from one plaintive folks- 
lied and ballad to a German chorus— 
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turned to a grand “chaconne ” of Jomelli’s, 
and calmed herself with its simple, ear- 
nest, straightforward faith. “As is thy 
day, so shall thy strength be also,” one 
phrase of the music seemed to say to her 
over and over again. And, soothed and 
comforted, she came back to the lighted 
circle near the fire, and took up her work 
again, and the “every day” closed in on 
her once more. 

“Let me see, what were we reading, 
dear child?” said her father, waking up. 
“Oh, that review of the war in Hungary. 
I think it is almost time to go to bed. 
Are you near the end?” And May was 
satisfied; she knew that all had been 
right. 

Still she felt keenly sometimes that her 
tastes were changing a good deal. She 
had reached the stage in woman’s life 
when learning for learning’s sake begins 
to flag. The love of acquiring knowledge 
is generally greater in young girls than in 
boys, but most women are taught that 
their education is ended as the real educa- 
tion of their brothers begins. .A girl is 
fully launched in society at eighteen. A 
boy is just going to college. May had, 
luckily for her, not been properly “ brought 
out ;” she had been very little in London, 
and though she had seen a great deal of 
society in her father’s house, yet it was in 
a simple, straightforward way which al- 
lowed the girl to develop according to her 
own nature, not other folk’s fancies. But 
in a woman the appetite for mere facts 
generally dies out early. She does not 
often read beyond a certain point without 
some object. Solitary thomas is rare in 
woman. The desire to give or to receive 
sympathy is the strongest part of her. 
She will study the driest possible subject 
to be of use to her father, her brother, or 
her husband, but as a general principle she 
will not make reading absolute, as it were, 
the object of her life, after five or six 
and twenty. The life of the intellect 
alone will never naturally be hers; she 
must live through her affections and her 
moral nature also. If life does not give 
her her ordinary food for these, if her 
parents are dead, and she is not married, 
she makes parents and children both to 


music which they used to sing and play in! herself out of the sick and the poor and 


the merry old times, till the ghosts of dead 
joys seemed to fill the room; and all the 
cheerful tones of the past, the absent, the 
estranged, the dead, came back upon her 
with a sort of passionate regret, after 
nothing in particular, but the “ brave days 
of old” in general, till at last she could 
hardly bear her own memories, aud she 





those who are afflicted, and it is a happy as 
well as useful life. : 

Whether married or single, however, 
joint action is what she is evidently fitted 
for by nature, by her lively sympathies 
and quick intuitions. There seems to be 
a woman’s as well as a man’s side in all 
great philanthropic work, which cannot be 
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thoroughly carried out, unless both can 
labour at it heartily together. 

The silent share which women have 
contributed to men’s intellectual work is 
taken by them in general, at present, as 
simply as that of the compositor or 
printer’s devil and is never known except 
from a magnanimous man here and there, 
like Mr. Mill, too rich in ideas to grudge 
such acknowledgment. To take only a 
few of the instances in _lately-pub- 
lished biographies. Many of the “Lieder 
ohne Worte” were composed by Fanny 
Mendelssohn, though at her own desire 
they all appeared under her brother’s 
name; the assistance rendered by old Miss 
Herschel in her brother’s calculations, 
and by Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Austen 
in the production of their husbands’ works 
in metaphysics and jurisprudence; * the 
account given by M. Renan in a touching 
tribute to his sister’s memory of the help 
he received from her — these are instances 
from the most opposite poles of thought, 
taste, and powers. 

Again, that a large share of the higher 
moral and ideal work of the world may 
fairly be taken by woman is shown by 
the fact that, though the male and female 
population are nearly equal in number, 
the crimes committed by the former are 
nearly five times as numerous. 

Mr. F. Newman “admires the instinct 
which made the old Germans regard 
woman as penetrating nearer to the mind 
of God than the man does.” The idea of 
old Alruna women, the Sibyls, the Hebrew 
prophetesses, all point to the same function 
to be performed by women, i.c., the pre- 
servation of the ideal, of the higher moral 
sense of the world. How often a man is 
heard to complain when a woman proposes 
to carry out some moral principle into ac- 
tion—“You are not practical! If you 


had the responsibility of doing it yourself, | 


you would soon give it up.” Whereas, 
according to this view, she is fulfilling her 
vocation, striking the key-note, sounding 
the pitch, as it were, ascertaining the de- 
gree to which common life is out of tune 
—the distance at which practice lingers 
behind absolute right. Women would 
then contribute something of that ideal 
part which the Germans are said to give 
to the intellect of the world. Even as it 
is, Egeria is the poetic form of many a 
prosaic reality. 


* The Edinburgh Review 7. “We are in truth 


indebted to these two ladies that the most profound 
and abstruse discussions on law and metaphysics 
which have a in our time became accessible 
and intelligible to the public.” 
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Through all phases of persecution, Pa- 
gan, Catholic, and Protestant alike, women 
have never been found wanting. They 
can show a full share of martyrs for all 
causes, for all faiths—even in political 
questions, for which they are generally 
supposed not to care. It was observed in 
the French Revolution that the women 
suffered for their opinions as gallantly as 
the men, without ever for a moment put- 
ting forward their sex as a reason for 
exemption from death. A woman will 
stick to what she believes to be a principle 
most courageously ; but from her poor ed- 
ucation, the intense narrowness of her ho- 
rizon, it is too often on some wretched 
little scruple, which she mistakes for it 
and dignifies with the name, that she 
wastes her energies. She worries her hus- 
band or her grown-up son for some silly 
little tithe of anise and cummin, while the 
weighty matters of God’s great law of 
right and wrong are invisible and uninter- 
esting because unknown in her poor, lov- 
ing, short-sighted eyes. Yet a _high- 
minded woman is generally less drawn 
aside by worldly consideration than a 
high-minded man. They are more willing 
to make quiet every-day sacrifices, to en- 
dure for righteousness’ sake. 

The power wielded by women, from the 
lowest to the highest, is at present so 
great that if men at all realized its extent, 
they would for their own purposes insist 
on their being better qualified to use it. 
Among the cottagers it is the woman who 
makes those marvellous calculations by 
which a whole family is fed and clothed 
per week out of the cost of a gentleman’s 
single dinner. “I'll ask my missus” is no 
form of speech in a class which never 
stands upon compliments, but plain truth ; 
the domestic rule does lie in the hands of 
the missis. And in the upper class the 
welfare of the household and of the chil- 
'dren, up to eight or nine years of age, is 
almost exclusively with her. Indeed, if 
any man will candidly confess to himself 
| the amount of influence which has been 
exercised over his life, at all ages, by 
|women old and young, he will be almost 
appalled by the manner in which these 
‘ potent beings have, for the most part, been 
‘left to pick up what education they could 
from an ignorant governess or an indiffer- 
ent school; while their ideas of right and 
wrong, of religion and morality, have been 

enerally obtained by being carefully kept 
'from hearing that there is another side to 
\any question. Whereas their brains be- 
ling larger in proportion to their bodies 
than those of men, and their temperaments 
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more sensitive, they require good educa- 
tion for their guidance even more than 
they. 

May, however, had suffered neither by 
the neglect nor the distortion of her life ; 
it had been a full, a useful, and a loving 
one. But the high tide of occupation, in- 
fluence, and affection was now slipping fast 
away from her. There was a blank more 
or less before her in the future, to which 
it was, however, no use to look forward, 
only to work on in trust. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A “MARIAGE DE RAISON.” 


Tue next day Tom appeared in the af- 
ternoon to sit with his father as usual. 
“T want to speak to you, May, as soon as 
T’ve done reading,” said he, in a whisper, 
behind the broad sheet of the Times. 
“Go into the yew-tree walk and wait for 
me.” 

“Has he anything to tell me about 
Walter Scrope?” said May to herself 
as she put a bunch of late roses into a 
vase for her father’s room. He scarcely 
knew one flower from another, but he 
liked the feeling of care implied by the 
act, and the sense of art and love of colour 
were — it pleases the eye and va- 
ries the thought of the sick even when 
they are unconscious of it. Presently she 
heard Tom’s rapid stride, and he had 
taken hold of her arm almost before she 
had got down the garden steps. 

“1 found the Longmores staying at Sta- 
pleton, May,” said he. 

“So you told us,” she answered rather 
wearily. “I believe they have felt Mr. 
Drayton’s death very much, but they 
really do ” Before, however, she could 
finish her sentence Tom went on — 

“You know, May, it is very dull living 
in that house all alone, and there ought to 
be somebody to look after the schools and 
the old women now you're so shut up; 
and altogether. . . . you see—I’ve asked 
Sophia to marry me. 

“ Sophia Longmore!” cried she in blank 
dismay. 

“Yes, Sophia. Why not? I thought 
you’d be so pleased. She’s a good girl, 
and she’s very nice-looking and like a 
lady, and she'll have the ten thousand 
pounds which Mr. Drayton left them.” 

This was all true in a certain sense. 
There was no doubt that she had at least 
these three excellent qualities, but her 
head and heart were both of them narrow 
and small; and May knew that she would 
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a down her brother instead of raising 
im. 

“T’m sure I care for nothing but your 
happiness, Tom, and if she makes it, I 
shall be glad with all my heart. But it 
was a littlesudden. Iwas rather startled. 
We had always talked of living together,” 
said she, with an anxious attempt at a 
smile. 

“Well,” cried Tom impatiently, in a 
somewhat aggrieved tone, “and so we 
shall; and a great deal happier you will be 
with such a companion and friend. You 
wouldn’t have liked at all to be tied always 
to me; besides I don’t want you to be an 
old maid.” 

And the excellent Tom had almost per- 
suaded himself, as he spoke, that he was 
marrying at a great personal sacrifice 
purely for the advantage of giving his sis- 
ter a home. 

“Tell me about it, dear,” said May more 
cheerfully, pressing his arm and feeling 
that she had received the communication 
a little ungraciously. “ How did it all hap- 

en?” 

She had always sincerely believed her- 
self to be anxious for her brother's mar- 
riage, but somehow it is one of those things, 
charming in the abstract, which in the con- 
crete are pretty nearly always, with the 
best intentions, sure to be a little distaste- 
ful and ill-timed. 

His share of the performance was soon 
told, and May guessed the remainder pretty 
accurately. Mrs. Longmore had inquired 
tenderly after her “ beloved brother's loved 
parish;” Sophia had followed it up more 
delicately. How did the dear little ones in 
the infant school go on, and how was old 
Betty Martin’s badleg? Whatacharming 
spot the Rectory was! Sophia did not be- 
lieve that there was a more perfect place 
in England than her dear uncle’s garden 
and lawn; and then she sighed, and said 
that she had not seen it since... . till 
poor Tom, bewildered by his sudden con- 
scientious conviction that the “ dear little 
children ” had been a good deal neglected 
since May was so much confined to her 
father’s room, and knowing how much he 
was bored by Betty Martin’s elaborate de- 
scription of her woes, touched by the sad- 
ness depicted in the fair Peri’s face shut 
outside her paradise, suddenly made up his 
mind, slept on it characteristically with his 
sensible temper, in order not to feel in too 
great a hurry —with the cautious manner 
some men have of doing rash things — eat 
his breakfast on it, proposed, and was rap- 
turously accepted on the garden steps next 
morning before he started home. 
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“My darling child was born for a parish 
priestess,” said Mrs. Longmore with a sob 
of delight ; “and her uncle having left us 
his fortune, seems to make it so appropriate 
for her to live and do good in his own be- 
loved parish; and my brother-in-law, the 
canon, has always said that there was no 
one better fitted ... interesting duties 
connected .. .” 


Mrs Longmore’s emo- 
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tions were of the most voluminous and 
gushing kind on this occasion. 

* But I don’t mean to marry her into the 
bargain, May, you may be very sure,” said 
Tom one day in a sudden fit of decision. 

May smiled her answer; it is more con- 
venient when assent is all that is required, 
and you have not a very confident one to 
give. 





Encuisu malcontents, like those who sing the 
** Marseillaise ’’ in Trafalgar-Square, and are 
greatly excited by the establishment of a Repub- 
lican Government in France, would do well to 
clearly ascertain what are their real grievances. 
Do they lie in the form of government at pres- 
ent existing, or in the shortcomings of those 
who hold government? If we look to the sani- 
tary condition and to the dwelling-houses of the 
poorer classes, to the adulteration of their food, 
to the tyranny and jobbery of local authorities, 
all arising from the muddle of our domestic leg- 
islation, we can well understand their dissatis- 
faction with their rulers; but if they are excited 
against the form of our government, it may be 
because they are led away by political terms 
applied without distinction to Governments dif- 
fering from each other very much indeed, It 
is, perhaps, unfortunate, remarked the late 
Sir George Lewis, that usage had sanctioned the 
extension of the term monarchy to all States in 
which a king is chief—in other words, has 
identified monarchy with royalty; for, as the 
mind, even of the most careful, is insensibly in- 
fluenced by words, the idea is naturally sug- 
gested that there is a greater affinity between a 
commonwealth with a king and a genuine mon- 
archy than between a commonwealth with a 
king and a commonwealth with a chief elected 
for a term of years. The difference between a 
State in which one person has the whole sover- 
eignty and a State in which the legislative sov- 
ereignty is shared among a large number, of 
whom many are chosen by popular election, is 
immense. The maxims and acts of the two 
Governments and their influence on the com- 
munity must be most dissimilar, But when we 
compare a Royal commonwealth with a com- 
monwealth not Royal (or, in common language, 
a limited monarchy with a republic) the prin- 
cipal difference is that in one the chief is hered- 
itary and for life, in the other elective, either 
for life or for a term of years. It is not that the 
forms of government differ greatly, or the pow- 
ers of a king, and of a president, doge, or stadt- 
holder; but the manner in which those powers 
are acquired, and the time for which they en- 
dure. For instance, the Government of Eng- 
land resembles that of the United States of 
America (barring the differences caused by the 
nature of a federal union) far more nearly than 





that of Austria or Russia. The representative 
franchise may be more extended, property may 
be more equally divided, in one State than in 
the other; but the principal difference in the 
construction of the sovereign power is that in 
one State the chief is determined by election, in 
the other by inheritance; that in one State the 
office lasts for life, in the other only for a lim- 
ited time. Yet Austria, Russia and England 
are generally classed together as monarchies, 
and together opposed to the United States as a 
republic, Monarchical institutions in a limited 
monarchy are also frequently opposed to repub- 
lican institutions, and the two are considered as 
incompatible. If at the Revolution the name of 
the King of England as well as his power had 
been changed, but he had nevertheless exer- 
cised precisely the same influence in the consti- 
tution as the Crown has exercised since that 
time, the Government would have been called 
republican, instead of monarchical, although 
the only difference would have been in the name 
of the first person in the State. The professional 
agitator of course will not take the trouble to 
learn these things; they are worth consideration 
nevertheless. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tuts is said to be an age in which people are 
exceedingly averse from taking responsibility. 
Perhaps this statement is an exaggeration. 
Probably in all ages people were very much 
averse from taking responsibility. But still this 
aversion is likely to be greater in a thoughtful 
period, when men have found out how much 
there is to be said for every side of a question, 

How comes it, then, that the fear of respon- 
sibility seems to have so little influence in re- 
straining men from repeating injurious reports 
of others, for which they have really no ground 
but hearsay? Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say, that for one person in ten who 
would not invent a calumny, or knowingly add 
to it, there is not onein ten thousand who would 
hesitate to repeat it, without having the slight- 
est real knowledge of the matter — not appreci- 
ating the responsibility they are thereby taking 
upon themselves, Arthur Helps. 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE BATTLE OF LEGNANO, a.v. 1176. 


BY SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


“ Tue Phoenix is a fable; but the resur- 
rection of a people may be a reality.” So 
in our own time wrote Guerazzo, one of 
those fervid Italian patriots, whom it was 
the fashion to listen to with praises for 
their eloquence, and with a secret smile at 
their visionary enthusiasm. Such, indeed, 
has been the manner, in which the world 
has regarded aspirations for the independ- 
ence and the greatness of Italy, from the 
days of Rienzi and Petrarch down to those 
of Alfieri, Carlo Botta, and Monti. But 
now before our own eyes, those aspirations 
have been accomplished. The vision of 
four centuries has become a reality. There 
is a free and united Italy, complete in her 
independence and in her integrity; save 
that her old capital has not yet become 
her heart’s core. But we know that this 
consummation can be no longer delayed. 
Even in this present month is ending the 
monstrous anomaly of Rome isolated in 
sacerdotal servitude under French patron- 
age, while all else, from the Alps to Taren- 
tum, is self-governed and free. Certainly, 
before a few months, probably before a 
few weeks, possibly before a few days have 

assed away, Rome and Romagna will be 
talian and not Papal, so far at least as re- 
gards temporal dominion. 

Even while deprived of her true capi- 
tal, and while the natural centre of her 
national life has been clogged by anile 

ntifical despotism and foreign military 
orce, the young kingdom of Italy has 
assumed and maintained a position of dig- 
nity and importance among the states of 
civilized Europe. If we predict for new 
Italy, when perfected and matured, a con- 
tinuance and an increase of prosperity 
and power, we may do so on the authority 
not merely of enthusiasts and poets, who 
are apt “to mistake memories for hopes,” 
but on the reasonings and calculations fur- 
nished by one who detested “Idéologues ” 
of every kind; and who was always most 
austerely —— when estimating the 
elements of political and military strength. 
This was the Emperor Napoleon, — Napo- 
leon I., as he has been termed during the 
last twenty oun, <- nots the Napo- 
leon, as his name will be emphasized for 
ages to come. In the Memoirs dictated 
by him at St. Helena, the narrative of his 
campaigns in Italy is prefaced by clear and 
full descriptions of the 
scenes of action: and, while giving those 
descriptions, the ex-Emperor entered ‘into 
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the question of how far Italy is naturally 
adapted for being the country of a stron 

united nation ; and also on the question o: 

which of her cities is best adapted for 
being made the capital of the whole coun- 
try.* Napoleon points out that the great 
defect in the geographical configuration 
of Italy consists in her length being too 
great in proportion to her breadth. This, 
in his judgment, has been a main cause 
of the calamities which she has endured, 
and of the subdivision of that beautiful 
country into a great number of weak 
states. He shows that a remedy for this 
evil may be found by Italy, if she devotes 
especial attention to her maritime re- 
sources, and makes herself a great naval 
power. In his deliberate opinion, notwith- 
standing the distinction that may be found 
between the north and south, Italy is 
essentially one sole nation. “The unity 
of manners, of language, of literature, 
must at some time — which sooner or later 
will arrive, — reunite finally all her inhab- 
itants under one government.” <A primary 
condition for the continued existence of 

that government will be that it shall be- 
come a maritime power, so as to maintain 
“its supremacy over the adjacent islands, 
and to defend its coasts.”t He adds in 

another passage the observation that — 
“No other part of Europe is situated in so 
advantageous a manner as the Italian pen- 
insula for becoming a great maritime pow- 
er.” He points out the large amount of 

the sea-board of Italy and her islands, 
among which he justly classes Corsica and 
Sardinia, as well as Sicily. He dilates on 
the excellence of her numerous harbours, 

among which he specifies Genoa, Spezia, 

Naples, Palermo, Tarentum, and Venice. 

Of these, Spezia ¢ should be her great war 

harbour for commanding the Ligurian 

seas; Tarentum for commanding Sicily, 

Greece, the Levant, and the coasts of Syria 

and Egypt.§ 

On the question of which city ought to 
be made the capital of the expected king- 


* See, in Commentaires de Napoleon Premier, 
Tome i., | Sah 5s ere edition of 1868) the sixth 
section of the ‘‘ Description d’Italie.” 

+ “L’Italie est une seule nation. L’unite de 
moeurs, de langage, de litterature, doit, dans un 
avenir plus ou moins eloigne, reunir enfin ses habi- 
tans sous un seul gouvernement. Pour exister, la 
premiere condition de cette monarchie sera d’etre 
puissance maritime, afin de maintenir la suprematie 
sur ses isles et de defendre ses cotes.”” — Napoleon’s 
Commentaires, Tome i., P. 127. 

¢ ‘La Spezia est le P. us beau a de l’univers; 
sa rade est meme superieure a celle de Toulon: sa 
defense par terre et par mer est facile.” — bid, p. 


: “Tarente est merveilleusement situee pour do- 





miner la Sicile, la Grece, le Levant, et les cotes 
d’Egypte, et de Syrie.””— bid, p. 181. 
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dom of united Italy, Napoleon considers 
the rival claims of Venice and of Rome, 
and decides in favour of the ancient Im- 
perialcity. He gives it as his opinion that 
“Rome is incontestably the capital which 
the Italians will one day choose.”* That 
“one day ” will probably have arrived be- 
fore the words, which I copy, meet the 
reader’s eye. 

The advantages, which Italy possesses 
for becoming a great maritime power, have 
been greatly increased since the time 
when Napoleon wrote his Commentaries. 
The opening of the Suez Canal will soon 
cause the greater part of the commerce 
between the Far East and Europe to re- 
sume its ancient course up the Red Sea 
and across Egypt to the ports of the Medi- 
terranean. The Italian Peninsula, which 
stretches down from the mass of the conti- 
nent of Europe across the centre of the 
Mediterranean, has the best possible geo- 
graphical position for becoming the chief 
depot of that commerce. Oriental trade 
was, in fact, the main source of the wealth 
and the naval renown of Venice, Genoa, 
and the other maritime Italian States of 
the Middle Ages, before the voyages, which 
the Portuguese made round the Cape of 
Good Hope to India. The old line of 
traffic across part of Egypt or Asia was 
necessarily a mixed system, in which land 
carriage as well as water carriage was em- 
ployed. That mixed overland system of 
commerce could not compete with the 
line of traffic opened by the Portuguese, 
in which cargoes were taken by the sea 
and in the same vessels from one terminus 
of the whole journey to the other. The 
trade with the south-eastern parts of the 
world passed accordingly from the hands 
of Italian mariners and merchants to those 
‘of the adventurers of Lisbon, and subse- 

uently to those of the Dutch and the 
“nglish, who, after the Portuguese, applied 
themselves to commercial navigation round 
Africa to India. But now the old direct 
line is open by water from beginning to 
end. Merchant ships are already begin- 
ning to crowd along the Suez Canal to and 
from the chief ports, not only of the Indian 
and Chinese, but also of the Australian 
territories. A truly golden opportunity 
is offered to the new Italian kingdom for 
reviving commercial wealth and naval 
strength, in a degree tenfold greater than 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa ever possessed 
them in the days of their very palmiest 
splendour. Lesseps has restored what 

* “ Rome est, sans contredit, la capitale, que les 


Italiens choisiront un jour.” —Napoleon’s Com- 
mentaires, Tomei., p. 129. 
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Vasco de Gama took away; and the Ital- 
ians, if they are wise, will have most 
reason of all European nations, to hail 
with gratitude the results of the genius 
and perseverance of the great Franco- 
Egyptian engineer. . 

No sane man expects that the world will 
ever see again a conquering and ambi- 
tiously aggressive Italy, such as she was, 
when the old Roman legions subdued and 
crushed all the once independent nations, 
whose homes were around or near to the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. What 
we hope to behold, is an Italy with the 
civilization, the wealth, the splendour in 
art and science, the agricultural and com- 
mercial prosperity, which some of her 
States attained four centuries ago; and 
which, in the judgment of nearly the high- 
est modern authority, have scarcely ever 
or anywhere been surpassed or even 
= We wish the peaceful glories 
of Medizval Italy to be restored, with the 
addition of a strong central government, 
beneath which her combined resources 
shall be secure against attacks from either 
Gaul or Germany, and which shall prevent 
the growth of the civil wars and dissen- 
sions which were the bane of the Italian 
Republics of the Middle Ages. Long as 
those free States have fallen, deeply as 
their populations have been down-trodden, 
it is still to them that the possibility of a 
great Modern Italy is due. They, durin 
the centuries in which they flourished, 
exercised an influence on the progress of 
the human race which is imperishable. 
This brilliant period of Italian freedom 
commenced with the successful resistance 
which the Lombard free cities made to the 
arms of the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, when they defeated him at Le- 
gnano in 1176. It closes with the capitu- 
lation of Florence to the army of the 
Emperor Charles V. in 1530.t 

he recollections of it have been imper- 


* “ We doubt whether any country of Europe, 
our own excepted, has even at the pre time, 
reached so higha point of wealth and civilization 
as some parts of Italy had attained four centuries 
ago.”— Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Machiavelli.” 

+ Sismondi thus epitomizes the growth, the 
splendour, and the decline of the Free Italian Na- 

on of the Middle Ages: — ‘“‘ Les dix premiers siec- 
les qui s’ecoulerert depuis le renversement de l’Em- 
pire d’occident, prep ‘erent, par la melange des peu- 

les barbares avec les peuples degeneres de I’Italie 
a nation nouvelle qui devoit succeder aux Romains 
Dans le douzieme siecle cette nation conquit sa lib- 
erte; elle en jouit dans le treizieme et le quatorzieme 
en y joignant tous les triomphes des vertus, des ta- 
lens, des arts, de la philosophie et du gout; elle la 
laissa se corrompre dans le quinzieme, et elle perdit 
en meme temps son ancienne vigueur. Pres d’un 
demi-siecle d’une guerre effroyable detruisit alors sa 
prosperite, aneantit ses moyens de defense, et lui ra- 
vit enfin son independance.” 
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ishable among the Italians, and have kept 
alive those qualities, which Byron pointed 
out as their national characteristics, when 
he wrote of them that “the man must be 
wilfully blind or ignorantly heedless, who 
is not struck with the extraordinary ca- 
pacity of this people, or, if such a word is 
admissible, their capabilities, the rapidity 
of their conceptions, the fire of their gen- 
ius, their sense of beauty; and amidst all 
the disadvantages of repeated revolutions, 
the desolation of battles, and despair of 
ages, their still unquenched ‘longing after 
immortality,’ the immortality of independ- 
ence.” * 

This last mentioned quality is even a 
better guerdon for the revival of their na- 
tional greatness, than the unity of man- 
ners, language, and literature, on which 
Napoleon relied, when he foretold the con- 
solidation of Italy and her elevation to the 
rank of an important European power. 
And it was this same longing for inde- 
pendence which caused the first formation 
of the medieval Lombard and Tuscan 
commonwealths, and which inspired their 
glorious resistance to the frequent at- 
tempts made by the German Emperors to 
reduce them to servitude. 

The cities of Northern Italy had emerged 
ney during the eleventh century, 

om the subjection, in which they had 
been held by Otho the Great, and his two 
imperial successors of the same name. 
The holy Roman Empire had fallen, after 
the death of Otho IIL. into confusion and 
comparative weakness. Its chiefs found 
full occupation in the wars and rebellions, 
that broke out northward of the Alps, and 
in their long-continued disputes with the 
Papacy. The Lombard cities were left 
generally to» themselves; and, though 
they did not openly and avowedly re- 
nounce the sovereignty of the Emperor, 
they became, in practice, self-governed 
States. They chose their own magis- 
trates; they raised and officered their 
own militia; they voted their own taxes; 
they administered their own revenue ; they 
sent ambassadors to other States; they 
made treaties; they formed leagues, and 
waged wars, as they thought fit. One 
great object with them all was to get re- 
leased from their liability to receive the 
Emperor and his troops within their walls 
when he visited Italy. So long as the 
Emperor retained, and from time to time 
exercised, the right of thus taking armed 
occupation, the citizens felt that they had 
no secure possession of their liberties. 


is near the end of the Dedication 


* This passa 
anto of ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 


ofthe Fourth 
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They, in most cases, obtained charters or 
pledges, by which their titular sovereigns 
were bound to take up their abode, not 
within the city walls, but in palaces pro- 
vided for them outside the fortifications. 
The increase of population and of wealth 
in these civic commonwealths was rapid 
and continuous. They acquired full do- 
minion over the territories near them; 
they subdued the feudal baronage; and 
they compelled the nobles to become 
members of the civic communities, and t 
reside for at least a specified part of the 
year within the walls. While the aristoc- 
racy was thus brought down to the mid- 
dle-class level, much was done to raise the 
mass of the population to a better posi- 
tion, than was enjoyed by the lower orders 
in other parts of medizval Europe. Slav- 
ery and serfdom were practically, though 
not formally, abolished by the Italian 
commonwealths, both within the towns, 
and among the rural populations of the 
circumjacent territories. The peasantry 
generally tilled the land on what is termed 
the Metayer system, under which the 
cultivator and the landowner divide the 
produce of the soil iu agreed propor- 
tions. Within the towns manufactures 
flourished; and the artizans, by whose 
skilled labour the wealth of the Statewas 
principally created, were not only allowed 
to carry arms, but were carefully trained 
to the use of them ; and they exercised all 
political rights, as freely and as fully as 
the greatest merchants and capitalists. 
Literature and the fine arts were cultivated 
by many, and were honoured by all. 
Public works of utility and ornament were 
undertaken and executed in a lofty and 
liberal spirit; such as at a later time was 
shown and nobly expressed by the people 
of Florence, who, when they determined 
to replace their old church of Santa 
Reparata with a new cathedral, ordered 
that the work should be executed with 
“supreme and free-handed magnificence.” 
The decree states that the utmost graadeur 
and beauty shall be aimed at, because 

“The most judicious in this city have 
pronounced the opinion, in public and in 
private conferences, that no work of the 
Commonwealth should be undertaken, un- 
less the design be to make it correspond 
with a heart, which is of the greatest 
nature, because composed of the spirit of 
many citizens united together in one sin- 
gle will.” * 

The dark side of this brilliant picture of 


* Cicognari, Storia della Sculture, 11, 147, cited 
in the note to Mr. Norton’s translation of the Vita 








Nuova of Dante. 
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Italy in the days of her medieval repub- 
lics is well-known. Hallam has said, too 
truly, that “Their love of freedom was 
alloyed by that restless spirit, from which 
a democracy is seldom exempt, of tyran- 
nizing over weaker neighbours.”* The 
strong cities coerced the smaller, as Athens 
of old coerced her subject-allies. The 
smaller sought safety, or more often re- 
venge, by leaguing themselves with one 
strong city against another. Milan and 
Pavia were superior to all the other Lom- 
bard States in wealth and power. These 
two hated each other as rancorously as 
ancient Sparta, in the Peloponnesian War, 
hated Athens, or as old Rome, in Cato’s 
time, hated Carthage. Milan was conspic- 
uous for her democratic zeal, and for her 
haughty repudiation of almost every rem- 
nant of the old Imperial supremacy. Pa- 
via was ready to adopt the policy most 
opposed to that of her rival; and, when 
the attempt was made in the middle of the 
twelfth century to enforce the long dor- 
mant claims of the German Cesars over 
Italy, it was in Pavia that the Imperialists 
found their stanchest ally against her sis- 
ter republics. 

- Frederick, Duke of Suabia, surnamed 
Barbarossa, was elected by the Diet at 
Frankfort, in 1152, to be Cesar Augustus, 
Head of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
Germans. During the reign of his feeble 


predecessor, Conrad III., Germany had 
suffered grievously by the dissensions and 
civil wars of her princes; and the electors 
were determined that their common coun- 
try should now have the benefit of a 


strong government. They chose, accord- 
ingly, the Duke of Suabia, then in the 
thirty-first year of his age, and already re- 
nowned not only for his personal valour 
and other accomplishments, but for his 
vigilant strictness in administering justice, 
and repressing disorder. These were in- 
deed the characteristics of the Emperor 
Frederick I. throughout his long reign. 
He also entertained the loftiest ideas of 
the Imperial dignity which he had acquired. 
He was resolved to assert and to exercise 
in reality the full powers, which Charle- 
magne and the Othos had wielded to the 
south as well as to the north of the Alps. 
He considered (and many of the jurists, 
who now devoted themselves with zeal 
and honour to the revived study of the 
Roman law, upheld his opinion) that the 
rights of the sovereign head of the Roman 
Empire could never be lost, or waived by 
desuetude. He believed himself to be, of 


* Hallam, 1, “ Middle Ages,” 867. (Ed. 1868.) 
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right, absolute lord and master of Italy; 
and as soon as he had established tempor- 
ary tranquillity in Germany, he prepared 
for the effective restoration of the Imperial 
authority in the Peninsula. 

The Lombard cities, by their miscon- 
duct towards each other, gave Frederick 
specious reasons for interfering to check 
oppression, in addition to what he deemed 
the duty of vindicating the neglected 
majesty of the Empire. 

The Milanese had reduced the people of 
the little commonwealth of Lodi to a state 
of subjection. The Lodésans implored 

rotection and justice from the Emperor. 

rederick sent a letter to the Milanese, 
commanding them to restore the people 
of Lodi to their ancient rights. The 
Milanese received Frederick’s order with 
derision, and the Imperial despatch was 
publicly torn in their assembly. Fred- 
erick, in 1154, passed the Alps at the head 
of a powerful army; and he held a diet at 
Roncaglia, at which the deputies of all the 
Lombard cities, including Milan, attended 
and did homage. He was crowned with 
the iron crown of Lombardy at Pavia, 
and he then pressed forward upon Rome. 
Rome was at this time in the hands of a 
republican government, which was equally 
hostile to Pope and Emperor. Frederick 
crushed the Roman democrats, and was 
solemnly crowned Emperor by Po 
Adrian. Disturbances in Germany an 
him recross the Alps, without pausing, on 
this occasion, to punish Milan; but he 
returned in 1158, and laid siege to that 
city, which had given him further cause of 
offence since 1154. Milan was starved 
into capitulation. Frederick now enforced 
his Imperial sovereignty throughout Lom- 
bardy in the most stern and arbitrary 
manner. The Milanese again took up 
arms, were again besieged, and were 
again compelled by famine to surrender. 
Frederick now levelled the rebellious city 
with the ground, and ordered its inhabi- 
tants to be dispersed among the villages - 
of their territory. Awe-struck at this 
terrible example of Barbarossa’s severity, 
the other Lombard states, that had former- 
ly sided with Milan, now crouched sub- 
missively before the Emperor, while Pavia 
and the other old foes of Milan rejoiced 
over their enemy’s downfall. 

But Italian freedom was not yet annihi- 
lated. As Shelley has beautifully written, 


‘* Its unwearied wings could fan 
The quenchless ashes of Milan; ”’ 


or, we may adopt the almost equally poetic 
words of Hallam, and say that “there still 
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remained at the heart of Lombardy the 
strong principle of national liberty, imper- 
ishable among the perishable armies of her 
patriots, inconsumable in the conflagration 
of her cities.” The exiled and dispersed 
Milanese found shelter in the other Lom- 
bard States, even in the territories of those 
that had lately been hostile to Milan. 
The narrative which these refugees gave 
of their sufferings during the siege, of the 
profanation of holy places, and the demoli- 
tion of architectural masterpieces by the 
besiegers, and of the oppressions practised 
on those, who, after the fall of their city, 
endeavoured to live as villagers in its ter- 
ritory, moved the compassion of every 
Italian who heard them. All, whether 
they professed Imperialism or the politics 
most opposed to it, felt and resented the 
coarse arrogance, with which the barbar- 
ous warriors from the north treated all na- 
tives of the Italian Peninsula. We may 
judge what the demeanour of the Emperor 
himself to the subject population must 
have been, from an anecdote, which has 
been preserved, respecting his mode of 
punishing one of his own German nobles 
who had offended him while in Italy. Bar- 
barossa made Gebhard lived chained under 
his table, like a dog, for three days. A 


common sense of suffering and of shame 
led, by degrees, all the Lombard States, 
except Pavia, to unite in a second League 


against the German despot’s oppression. 
Fortunately for the confederates, Frederick 
was about this time involved in disputes 
with his great vassals northward of the 
Alps, and was thus prevented for several 
years from directing his full force against 
the malcontents in Italy. Even when he 
next appeared there at the head of an 
army, he was obliged to direct his march 
upon Rome, where both Pope and people 
were now hostile to him. He took the 
city ; but the occupation of it proved fatal 
to his troops. The deadly effect of the 
autumnal climate of Rome upon Transal- 

ines was never more signally manifested. 
Bo rapid and fatal was the spread of the 
pestilence, that the Emperor was obliged 
to retire from Rome almost without at- 
tendants. He made his way through parts 
of the North Italian territories, where he 
knew that he was bitterly hated; and he 
returned to Germany as a baffled fugitive. 

The Venetians now allied themselves 
with the Lombard cities; and Pope Alex- 
ander became the patron of the League. 
Milan was rebuilt, and its brave citizens 
again gathered together in their restored 
and reorganized commonwealth. Pavia 
still adhered to the party of the Emperor; 
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and his interests were also supported by 
the Marquis of Montferrat, the only one, 
among the old princes of -Lombardy, who 
had retained substantial power. The con- 
federate Lombards founded a new city 
(which they called Alessandria in honour 
of the Pope), in an advantageous situation 
for curbing their home-enemies, the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat and the Pavians. Fred- 
erick came with an army to aid his parti- 
sans, and he besieged Alessandria, but 
without success. Still the pride and de- 
termination of the German Emperor were 
not to be broken by reverses in operations 
against stone walls. Nothing short of a 
defeat in the open field could teach him 
that the Italians were formidable enemies, 
with whom he must make terms, and not 
mere civic rabble, whose rebellion could 
be easily trampled down, if they ventured 
on fair battle against the German chivalry. 
The needed lesson was given to him by the 
Milanese in 1176. 

Early in that year it was known that the 
Emperor intended to make the territory 
of Milan the scene of his next campaign, 
and another siege, of the city might be ex- 
pected. The long resistance which the 
confederates had made to Frederick, and 
their success in several slight engagements 
with German forces, had now raised the 
martial spirit of the Lombards; and they 
determined to advance against the in- 
vaders, and to encounter them in a pitched 
battle. The Milanese made the greatest 
possible efforts to obtain success. They 
raised from among the best and bravest 
of the youth of their State two special 
troops of cavalry. One of these was called 
“The Cohort of Death.” It consisted of 
900 chosen men, who took an oath to die 
on the battle-field for their country rather 
than fly. The other troops formed the 
especial guard -of the sacred car, the Car- 
roccio, on which the great standard of the 
city was borne and displayed in action. 
The great mass of the population, that 
was — of bearing arms, was arrayed 
in six battalions, each of the six wards of 
the city supplying a battalion under its 
own local officer. The Italian militia-men 
of those days were well armed. The 
greater number of them carried the pike, 
— that “queen of weapons for infantry,” 
as the great Italian General, Montecuculi, 
in aftertimes termed it. Their defensive 
arms were helmet, shield, greaves, and 
gauntlets. Some companies carried hal- 
berts and cross-bows. The horse-soldiers 
wore a breastplate and a small shield, as 





well as the helmet, and defences for the 
arms and the legs. 
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The Emperor’s army came down from 
the north upon the Milanese territory in 
May. His first operation was to besiege 
the castle of Legnano, which is about fif- 
teen miles from Milan. The Milanese had 
not yet been joined by all the contingents 
of the confederate cities; but Placentia, 
Verona, Brescia, Novara, and Vercellz 
had sent in some chosen squadrons; and 
with them the men of Milan determined to 
go forth and give battle. They marched 
along the road which leads from Milan to 
the Lago Maggiore, as far as Barano, where 
they halted, and sent a detachment of 700 
cavalry forward to reconnoitre. The Em- 

ror was aware of their approach, and 
ed his army in order of battle towards 
them. He directed 300 of his horsemen 
to move in advance, followed by the mass 
of the German cavalry. It was on Satur- 
day the 29th of May, 1176, that the battle 
of Legnano was fought. ’ 

The advanced bodies of horse of the two 
armies came suddenly upon each other near 
asmall wood. The Italian 700 at first had 
the advantage; but, on the mass of the 
German horse coming forward to support 
their vanguard, the iealians were driven 
back; and, when the two main bodies of 
cavalry encountered, the Germans had the 
superiority, and at one time all the horse 
of the League, except the Cohort of the 
Standard and the Cohort of Death, were 
flying from the field. But the Lombard 
infantry stood firm, and Frederick’s cava- 
liers strove in vain to break in upon the 
forest of pikes. Frederick led in person a 
charge against the part of the Lombard 
line, where the sacred car and the standard 
of Milan were posted. He cut through the 
Cohort of the Standard, and the foremost 
Imperialists almost grasped the Carroccio. 
At this crisis the Cohort of Death charged 
to the rescue, and beat back the seeming] 
victorious column of the Emperor. Fred- 
erick had the mortification of seeing his 
own imperial banner captured by those 
despised citizen: of Milan; he was himself 
struck down; and he lay for a time help- 
less, but, fortunately for himself, unnoticed 
on the ground, while a squadron of Milan- 
ese cavalry rode almost over him. The 
Lombard horse, that had been defeated in 
the beginning of the action, rallied, and 
returned to the fight; and the arrival on 
the battle-field of a fresh body of the con- 
federates turned the repulse of the Ger- 
mans into total defeat. They fled in dis- 
order, horse and foot blended together ; 
and many of them perished in the waters 
of the Ticino, whither the victorious enemy 
pursued them. Their camp and military 
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stores all became the prize of the Lom- 
bards. It was for some time believed that 
Frederick had perished, but by the efforts 
of a devoted attendant, who remained near 
him when he fell, the Emperor was re- 
moved from the field in the night after the 
battle, and supported to the city of Pavia, 
which was still loyal to his cause. 

The wisdom of Barbarossa now pre- 
vailed over his pride. He opened negotia- 
tions with his antagonists; and he first 
obtained a reconciliation with Pope Alex- 
ander. A truce of six years was agreed 
to between the Emperor and the Lombard 
cities; and ultimately the terms of pacifi- 
cation were arranged and solemnly ratified 
at the Diet of Constance in 1183. A pom- 
pous preamble set forth the Imperial dig- 
nity, and eulogized the calm serenity of 
the merey, which he was showing to the 
Lombards, and the pious feeling of peace- 
fulness, with which = received them back 
into the number of his loyal subjects. But 
while Caesar Augustus thus received abun- 
dance of empty praise, the solid advantages 
of the treaty were all on the side of the 
confederates. Their League was recog- 
nized by the Emperor, and they were au- 
thorized to renew it at their discretion. 
They were to take an oath of allegiance to 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire; but 
they were to retain all rights, and all au- 
thority, and dominion both over their city 
districts, and within their walls, which they 
could claim by usage. The right of levy- 
ing armies, of erecting fortifications, of 
electing magistrates, and of full criminal 
and civil | pm om are especially men- 
tioned, and confirmed to them. They were, 
in fact, though not in style, recognized as 
sovereign independent States; nor did 
Frederick through the remainder of his 
reign attempt any encroachment on the 
liberties which he thus acknowledged. 

That the freedom which the Lombard 
ge had thus nobly won, was ill-used 
and ill-preserved, is unhappily too true. 
But their enthusiastic patriotism, their en- 
lightened appreciation of commercial gran- 
deur, their still nobler readiness to pay due 
honour to intelligent industry, their love 
of literature, science, and art, were revived 
in a still higher degree, and long main- 
tained by the sister-republics of Tuscany. 
This never could have been, if the Empe- 
ror had succeeded in crushing Italian free- 
dom in the twelfth century. The success 
thus achieved by the Lombards enured to 
the future benefit of their southern fellow- 
countrymen. The glories of Florence, as 
well as those of Milan, were established by 
the victory of Legnano. 
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From Saint Pauls Magazine. 
THE DOWAGER COUNTESS. 


Part II. 


Tue night of the Dowager Countess’s 
grand rout was in future to be known as 
the night of “ The Earthquake,”— or rather 
of the second shock; for a first agitation 
of the earth, so it was generally main- 
tained, — had occurred exactly four weeks 
earlier in the year. The previous shock, 
however, had been of a very slight and 
unalarming nature in comparison with 
the severity,—or what terror magnified 
into the severity,— of the second upheav- 
ing. And now a prophetic cry of a very 
formidable kind rung forth: a most mul- 
titudinous echo, as it were, of the awe- 
stricken moans of Lady Dangerfield, as 
she lay swooning on the floor of her draw- 
ing-room. It was whispered faintly at first 
in dark corners and private places; pres- 
ently it was shouted clamorously in the 
full face of day,—publicly proclaimed 
from the house-tops. The muttered sus- 
picions of the quidnuncs became the con- 
firmed and bruited conviction of the whole 
nation. “Beware of the third shock!” 
went the universal chorus. The second 
shock had been four weeks after the first : 
the third shock would for certain, it was 
nag be four weeks after the second. 

ere was a chance that the interval 


might be a calendar, instead of a lunar, 
month. By which calculation the world’s 
destruction would be deferred for some 
three days, perhaps; just as payment of a 
bill of exchange is not demandable until 
after the expiry of a certain term “of 
grace,” as it is called. But more was not 


to be counted on. And the destruction of 
the world was certain, said the seers. The 
earthquake would gather force somewhat 
after a system of arithmetical progression. 
The second shock had been more violent 
than the first ; the third would be so much 
more terrific than the second that it was 
vain to think of an afterwards in regard to 
it. None might hope to survive the dire- 
ful calamity that was impending. “The 
globe has had notice to quit,” said a wag 
at White’s. “How are we to get post- 
chaises to another planet?” For there 
were people who could even crack jokes at 
such a crisis. But then there have always 
been callous and irreclaimable jesters. A 
book might be made of the “ good things” 
uttered on the scaffold by the condemned 
in the presence of theirdoom. And in the 
instance under mention many of the jests, 

robably, proceeded from very quivering 
ips,;— were but efforts to laugh away 





alarms entertained o_o jester quite as. 
much as by any one else. 

With all the exaggeration and extrav- 
agance that were rife, certain indisputable 
facts need to be strictly stated. There had 
been an earthquake. Of that there could 
be no question at all. “In the night be- 
tween Wednesday and Thursday last,” 
Mr. Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, 
“the earth hada shivering fit between one 
and two. I had been awake, and 
had scarcely dozed again,— on a sudden I 
felt my bolster lift up my head. Ithought 
somebody was getting from under my bed, 
but soon found it was a strong earthquake, 
that lasted nearly half a minute, with a 
violent vibration and great roaring. I 
rang the bell; my servant came in fright- 
ened out of his senses; in an instant we 
heard all the windows in the neighbour- 
hood flung up. I got up, and found people 
running into the streets, but saw no mis- 
chief done. There has been some: two 
old houses flung down, several chimneys, 
and much china-ware. The bells rung in 
several houses.” “The shock,” says Smol- 
lett, who was in London at the time, “con- 
sisted of repeated vibrations, which lasted 
some seconds, and violently shook every 
house from top to bottom. Many persons 
started from their beds and ran to their 
windows in dismay.” Abundant evidence 
of this kind could be adduced if it were 
necessary. 

The Dowager Countess was very ill in- 
deed after her rout, and its strange and 
sudden dispersion. Her sufferings were 
rather mental than physical, however. 
The doctors were called in, and with pro- 
fessional pertinacity endeavoured to min- 
ister to a mind diseased. Panic was the 
real name of the lady’scomplaint. It was 
hardly to be remedied by recourse to the 
most precious appliances of the Pharma- 
se agne Her medical attendants bled the 
lady copiously. She was not much the 
better for the operation. Perhaps rather 
the worse. 

Still she would not keepher room. She 
could hardly be prevailed upon to remain 
quiet for two minutes together. A fever- 
ish restlessness possessed her. She paced 
the floor ; she sat down and rose up again ; 
she wandered from room to room of her 
mansion. She ordered her coach; then 
countermanded the order; then ordered it 
again. She proceeded to Chelsea to listen 
to the preaching of Mr. Whitfield at the 
house of his chief patroness, my Lady 
Huntingdon. It had lately become the 
vogue to attend the ministrations of Mr. 
Whitfield. “That apostolic person,” as 
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my Lord Bolingbroke had designated him, 
was now attracting even more crowded 
audiences than Mr. Garrick at Drury Lane. 
My Lord Chesterfield, my Lord Bath, my 
Lady Thanet, my Lady Townshend, and 
other of the most eminent personages of 
the time, had been to iene te Whitfield. 
But what had been done from a perfunc- 
tory regard for the fashion in the. first in- 
stance, was now performed out of pure 
fear. The destruction of the world being 
now so imminent,—as all the world de- 
clared it was,—it was deemed very ad- 
visable to be on good terms with Mr. Whit- 
field, who had long spoken of the ap- 
— catastrophe openly and fearless- 

, as though he possessed intimate ac- 
quaintance and relations with it. A sort 
of wild notion prevailed that the famous 
preacher might be able, if he chose to ex- 
ert his influence, to secure for those who 
had notoriously shown themselves his 
friends and followers some special favour 
from the destroying angel. 

Lady Dangerfield, however, did not de- 
rive much satisfaction from the discourse 
of Mr. Whitfield. He had been severely 
comminatory,— almost vindictively so, as 
she fancied. He had dealt out doom with 


a liberal hand to all classes alike. If any- 


thing, he had been more denunciatory of 
people in her ladyship’s exalted position, 


than any other. She returned home 
trembling so that she could scarcely stand. 
She stripped off her finery, and attired 
herself in a sack of crape, but very slight- 
ly trimmed with bugles. She washed so 
much of the.red paint from her cheeks, 
that she looked almost like a ghost of her 
former self. 

Still her ladyship’s temper was not much 
bettered, nor more than usually under 
control. The old Adam,— or perhaps we 
should rather say the old Eve,— was not 
eradicated. The Countess so far forgot 
herself as to swear at her maid, and she 
even attempted to slap Lady Barbara. It 
was but a feebly directed and palsied kind 
of blow, however. Bab had been able to 
avoid it without much difficulty. The 
granddaughter had suggested that certain 
of the Countess’s male relations should be 
sent for, and had even been so amazingly 
indiscreet as to mention the name of Cap- 
tain Brabazon. The grandmother’s wrath 
had been excessive. 

For Bab, she was terribly frightened, 
but in a vague, childish, unreasoning kind 
of way; rather because she saw those 
about her frightened, than that she could 
herself perceive any real cause for alarm. 
Indeed, she felt that earthquake or no 
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earthquake, if she could but have her 
swarthy cousin the Captain by her side, 
her fears would be greatly gy en But 
that was out of the question. Harry Bra- 
bazon was forbidden the house. And, as 
we have shown, she had been nearly 
og by her granddam for thoughtless- 
ly letting fall his name. 

In this regard, therefore, she felt very 
miserable, and much inclined tocry. And 
certainly the Countess’s conduct was very 
trying. She scolded her grandchild and 
all about her on very slight occasion. She 
was so disturbed and discomfited herself 
that she seemed determined everybody 
else should be reduced to a like condition. 
She shivered with fear one moment, and 
the next was quivering with anger. She 
was now muttering prayers, and again she 
was screaming imprecations. She was 
now weak, now strong; now sick, now - 
well again. She would sit down to crib- 
bage quite quietly; then suddenly she 
would fiercely fling away the cards, and 
ring for her prayer-book or a volume of 
sermons. Poor, cowed; bewildered Bab 
was compelled to read aloud dry, if pre- 
cious, pages of divinity until her voice died 
away in her throat from sheer exhaustion, 
or she was relieved from this task to take 
a hand at quadrille until her dimmed eyes 
could scarcely discern one card from an- 
other. It was noticeable that the Count- 
ess was never so urgent in her need of 
Tillotson’s sermons as when the luck at 
cards had gone against her. Tillotson 
had been found with some difficulty by 
the Countess’s librarian. The book was 
very dusty, and had not, it was clear, been 
removed from its shelf for a very consider- 
able period,— fifty years, let us say. Lady 
Dangerfield’s course of reading had not 
been wont to take a serious or devout di- 
rection. Now, however, nothing but ser- 
mons would content her; and she sent 
down to the kitchen a large stock of plays, 
novels, and frivolous literature, for the 
cook to light the fire with. She had no 
further need of the trash, she stated, and, 
indeed, loathed the very sight of it. 

And yet it wanted some weeks of the 
time fixed for the third shock of the earth- 

uake. Bab began to count and tell off 
the days, i. + rather with hope than 
with dread. The Countess’s conduct was 
becoming so unbearable. One by one the 
servants gave warning and quitted the 
house. They could not live, they alleged, 
with a lady who “went on” as the Dowa- 
ger Countess had been going on. Their 
places were not filled up. What availed 
it to engage new attendants, to make any 
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sort of arrangements for a future on earth, 
when it was so manifest that in a very 
little while there would be no earth at all 
to speak of; or, at any rate, no soul alive 
upon it? Yet the Countess scolded her 
butler well, taxing him with ruinous ex- 
travagance, for having opened a bottle of 
her best Burgundy. She still wished it 
to be reserved for great festal occasions. 
Upon her own calculation there was not 
much time for them. 

“Let the earthquake come then,” 
thought Lady Bab, though in no very de- 
fined way; “at least, it will end this 
dreadful condition of things.” For she 
felt, with the servants, that the Countess’s 
goings on were more than could be borne. 

nly she longed to see Harry Brabazon 
again. And often her pretty, pale face 
was to be seen peering from the windows 
of the great house in St. James’s Square, 
on the watch for that stalwart officer. 
She did not see him, however. He never 
came, or she was not at the window; was 
busy in obeying her grandmother’s be- 
hests, when he happened to be passing. 
Once, indeed, she fancied she caught sight 
of a gentleman in a scarlet uniform quit- 
ting the square, who looked to possess 
something of the figure and bold bearing 
of the Captain. But she couldn’t be sure 
about it. “Why did he not wait but a 
minute longer?” she asked herself. 
“Why isn’t he more patient? And yet 
impatience seems to become a man some- 
how. I wouldn’t have him different. But 
if he loves me,—as he says he does, and 
as I love him,—would he not wait and 
watch the windows for a little from the 
outside, as I watch from the in? I think 
he would. But if he’d only come back 
for a minute, I’d forgive him for not wait- 
ing. What could he do, indeed, that I 
couldn't forgive ?” 

Some things grow the stronger for be- 
ing pruned and lopped. Bab’s love for 
her cousin fed somehow upon her grand- 
mother’s opposition to it. The seeds of 
love had struck deep in her young heart, 
had thriven greatly, and promised to bear 
rich fruit in due season. 

Once, moreover, it seemed to Bab she 
had heard her cousin’s voice. She now 
occupied the chamber of the Countess, 
and passed many disturbed nights in at- 
tendance upon her aged and suffering rela- 
tive. Early one morning she had been 
roused by a loud cry in the square with- 
out. It should have proceeded from the 
watchman; but the watchman’s tones 
were harsher, huskier, by a great deal. 
“Past two o'clock, and an earthquaky 
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morning!” It was Harry’s voice Bab 
felt convinced. There was a firm, military 
ring about it. She had heard the Captain 
command his company in the park, shout- 
ing in much the same way. “Past two 
o’clock, and an earth y morning!” 
The Dowager Countess heard the cry too, 
and groaned aloud, turning restlessly, and 
thumping her pillow in terrible perturba- 
tion of mind. “The third shock!” she 
cried. 

But the four weeks had not yet expired. 


VI. 


Tr is not to be supposed, however, that 
the Dowager Countess was much more 
frightened than her neighbours. The 
alarm was general. It pervaded the 
whole social system, spreading from rank 
to rank rapidly and surely as an infec- 
tious malady. Indeed the doctors began 
to regard it in that light, and at last, af- 
ter their manner, found a name for it, — 
“ Epidemic Terror.” 

Her ladyship had always been inclined 
to vehemence of demonstration, so that 
now she manifested her dismay more 
positively than many. She possessed 
some strength of mind, or was reputed to 
be so endowed, but hardly to an extent 
sufficient to enable her to master her emo- 
tions of alarm. So, as it seemed, she 
threw her mental force into the scale of 
her fears, and was more strongly and 
thoroughly terrified than the rest of the 
world. Feebler folk exhibited their tim- 


idity in a weaker and dimmer way. Upon 
a cry of “thieves!” there are some peo- 
ple who can but simply cower and shiver 
under the bed-clothes, speechless, holdin 

their breath. Others, equally frightened, 
but of robuster constitution, are able to 
sit up and emit wild screams of “mur- 


der!” Her ladyship pertained to this 
last-mentioned class. Her consternation 
was obstreperously expressed. It is only 
deep waters you can stir into waves: 
puddles can but be rippled. 

Lady Betty Laxford stepped from her 
chair in the hall of the house in St. 
James’s Square, and paid a visit to Lady 
Dangerfield. 

“Isn’t it awful, my dear Countess! 
There’s no mistake about it. The world’s 
to come to an end on Thursday, the 5th 
of April. We may be reprieved to Sun- 
day, the 8th; but there’s no relying on it. 
And I’d a thousand things to do. I begin 
to think what a wicked woman I’ve been 
all my life. Not that there’s so very much 
to be laid to my charge. At least, there’s 
a many I wot of in a much worse plight. 
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Still, I should have liked a little longer 
time for preparation, if it had been only 
to put things to rights a bit and pay my 
tradesmen what I owe them. Not that, 
poor things, the money will be much avail 
to them where they’re going to, — where 
we're all going to. Heaven knows where 
that is! I fear the worst, of course. One 
always does in these cases. The very 
thought makes me goose-flesh all over. 
You’re not looking very well, Countess. 
A cough only? Try some ground-ivy tea, 
— do now, —a quarter of a pint at break- 
fast and as much going to bed. Her grace 
of Portland is a wonderful friend to it. Or 
two or three snails boiled in barley-water. 
I’ve known it work marvels. Only persist 
for a'few weeks,—a few weeks! Good 
lack! howI talk! What will have become 
of us all in afew weeks? We shall be 
swallowed up by the earth like so many 
pills. Heigh-ho! I wish I was wicked, and 
didn’t care. Or I wish I was good, and 
prepared. But I’m young still, and have 
a good complexion by candle-light, — so 
my friends tell me —I’m a trifle yellow in 
the day-time, I don’t mind owning; and I 
do feel it very hard to be snuffed out like 
a candle, all on a sudden. One thing, we 
shall all go together. Earthquakes don’t 
pick and choose much, I take it.” 

Lady Betty’s converse did not afford 
much comfort to the Dowager Countess. 
She groaned aloud. But Lady Betty was 
a good talker. She was frightened in her 
way. But her fears seemed to make her, 
as it were, effervesce into speech. She had 
much to say, and perhaps she felt that, ac- 
cording to the general showing, she had 
but little time to say it in, and must there- 
fore make the most of her restricted oppor- 
tunities. So she chatted on in an exuber- 
ant, half-hysterical way: wildly and inco- 
herently, and quite unconscious of the 
disordered and distressed condition to 
which the Dowager Countess was now 
reduced. 

“ But a handful of people at the ridotto 
last night. And they say there are to be 
no more masquerades this season. Never 
any more, I suppose that means. And the 
theatre’s quite deserted, — that is, almost ; 
for I own we made up a party the other 
night to see Garrick in Fribble. I didn’t 
like to miss him. The wretch mimics so 
many of one’s friends so delightfully. I 
longed to hug him. A tragedy I couldn’t 
have borne. Sure, one’s got miseries and 
mortifications enough to bear as itis. And 
just now my nerves are like fiddle-strings. 
I'm ready to scream at the least touch. 
La! where shall we all be, and what shall 
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we all be doing, this day month, I wonder! 
Isn’t it dreadful to think of, Countess? 
You never mean to stop in town, do you, 
my dear?” 

“ Does it matter where we are overtaken, 
—town or country?” demanded Lady 
Dangerfield, in a sepulchral tone. “Do 
you think you can fly from Providence ?” 

“You make me shiver, I vow. That’s 
just Whitfield’s awful way. But I shall go 
in the country, —and so will most of the 
quality. Somehow the country don’t seem 
so wicked as the town, and I feel myself 
almost good when I get amongst green 
fields, out of the sight and the talk of 
cards, the park and the play-houses. And 
then, my dear, it will be safer. One will 
be out of the way of the falling houses, — 
if they are to fall.” 

“But there are houses in the country, I 
suppose.” 

“But not so many of them. There’s 
quite a large party of us going, —all 
a of the highest fashion, I assure you. 

Ve’ve hired a quiet country inn, five miles 
from town, on the northern road.. We 
shall be dull, perhaps; but, you know, we 
can play at brag, if we find we can’t pass 
the time in any other way.” 

“ And the inn roof will fall in, and crush 
you all as you sit at table!” 

“Gracious! don’t talk like that. We 
shall sit out of doors when the time comes, 
—— night, if need be. We’re making 
earthquake gowns on ose.” 

“For hotaie’ Plein 

“Mercy on us, what a dreadful notion! 
Don’t — of shrouds, or I shall faint, I 
vow. arthquake-gowns are quite the 
vogue. White flannel, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, with a train. They’re not unbe- 
coming ; and vastly comfortable for out of 
doors.” 

“And do you think the comin 
ment is to be escaped in this way 

“T must go, Countess. You frighten me 
to death. I can’t bear to hear such dread- 
ful words. And I’ve half a hundred visits 
to Py, Good-bye. Mind you go away, 
and take my pretty Bab with you. The 
poor child looks but pale and pining. I 
don’t wonder at it, I'm sure. I feel worn 
to a threadpaper myself. But I shall get 
quit of London, if it’s only to give myself 
a chance of safety. I don’t want to have 
a gang of common fellows searching and 
fishing for my poor bones among the rub- 
bish. There’s plenty saying they leave 
town only because it is such fine weather 
for the country. But I go down ray 4 
because I’m a coward, and want to keep a 
whole skin, if I can. Good-bye. Please 


judg- 
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God, we may all be as well as we are now 
this day month!” 

The Dowager Countess had other visi- 
tors, whose talk did not greatly differ in 
regard to tone and topic from Lady Betty’s. 
The most frivolous people were awed into 
seriousness for the nonce, although strength 
of habit, of course, asserted itself, and 
after five minutes of gravity they were 
apt to decline suddenly into giddiness, to 
revert presently, with a start, to their 
earlier and more solemn condition of mind. 
Indeed their airs of earnestness were most 
sadly leavened with levity. Devout utter- 
ances were intermingled with the idlest 
sallies. Now they desponded, and now 
they giggled. Fans fluttered, and snuff- 
boxes closed with a snap, and silks and 
satins rustled and crackled, as lamenta- 
tions arose on all sides, and desperate 
forebodings of approaching doom were in 
every one’s mouth. The expediency of 
leaving London was greatly discussed; 
and “earthquake gowns” and the general 
doctrine of “judgments” alternately fig- 
ured in the conversation. 

Meanwhile, to meet the materialist 
opinion in regard to “epidemic terror.” 
which medicine had initiated, divinity 
stirred itself, with the view of asserting 
the Church’s right to share in, possibly to 
benefit by, the general commotion. The 
pulpit and the press poured forth sermons 
and exhortations in great abundance. 
Secker, Bishop of Oxford, besought all 

ood Christians not to hurry from their 

omes, but await Heaven’s good pleasure 
prayerfully and patiently. The advice 
was prompted by his lordship’s fear of 
losing his Easter offerings, avowed scepti- 
cal critics. Sherlock, Bishop of London, 
followed suit in a pastoral letter, improv- 
ing the occasion. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in two days, and fifty thousand 
were subscribed for after the exhaustion 
of the first two editions. And never was 
there a sermon or a pamphlet published 
on the subject of the coming earthquake 
but a copy was sent to the Countess’s 
house in St. James’s Square, and laid upon 
her table. The publications were directed 
for the most part in what looked like a 
feigned hand, which yet, so Lady Barbara 
fancied, bore some resemblance to the 
writing of her Cousin Harry. Yet why, 
she asked herself, should Captain Braba- 
zon be troubling himself about the mat- 
ter? What was it to him? 

And then the general convulsion, the 
prevailing state of panic, was not without 
preposterous incidents, at which the world 
would surely have laughed loudly at any 
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other time,—its courage a trifle less 
undermined and shattered. Turner, the 
famous china-man in Pall Mall, was de- 
manding twenty guineas for a jar he had 
asked but ten for a week earlier. And 
now it was cracked, — but cracked by the 
earthquake, as he declared! “The only 
jar in Europe that has been cracked by 
an earthquake! Well worth twenty guin- 
eas. You see the thing’s unique!” he ex- 
plained. 

Then, one day, there were hundreds of 
crowding to Edmonton, — the 

owager Countess among them. There 
was reported to be on view there a hen 
which had recently laid an egg, with, in- 
scribed on it in capital letters, the legend, 
“ Beware of the third shock!” 


VII. 


Ir was within a few days of the date 
fixed for the great catastrophe. The 
“stampede,” as it would now be called, 
had been something wonderful. Some 
seven hundred and thirty coaches, carry- 
ing whole families into the country, had 
been counted passing Hyde Park Corner 
within three days. “ Read’s Weekly 
Journal” informed the public that “thirty 
coaches filled with genteel-looking people, 
were, at Wednesday noon, at Slough, run- 
ning away from the prognosticated earth- 

uake;” adding, “and it is known that 
thirty-four p—rs, ninety-four c—rs, and 
two p—ds of ——, fled to different parts 
of the kingdom this week on the same ac- 
count, in order to avoid the vengence de- 
nounced against them by a late pastoral 
letter.” 

As yet, however, the Dowager Countess 
had not followed the fashion and quitted 
her house in town. Something perhaps 
of the old indomitable spirit of her race 
remained to her. Terribly blenched and 
harrassed, she was still possessed with a 
notion of holding her own against all foes, 
— of dying, if it must be so: but not until 
she had made a fair show of fighting, — of 
standing to her guns, as it were, — even 
though her fortress was beleaguered by an 
earthquake. It was perhaps when she 
had been well fortified, by recourse to 
strong waters, that she inclined more par- 
ticularly to these determined opinions; 
and of ite it must be owned, her lady- 


ship’s applications to the spirit-store in 
her closet had been frequent and exten- 


sive. But then she was, as we have 
shown, a lady advanced in years, and age 
needs stimulative sustenance, especially 
under such trying conditions as Lady 
Dangerfield was now subjected to, — her 
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ladyship, it must be remembered, having 
been proclaimed, on all hands, to be no 
longer the woman she had been. She had 
been carried in her chair to the Mall, — 
now almost deserted by the quality, — 
and, leaning upon the arm of her grand- 
child, had paced for a while up and down 
that pleasant, gravelled, tree-shadowed 
romenade. She had felt the need of 
resh air and some change of scene, for her 
house had become, for the moment, un- 
bearable to her, — and indeed, altogether, 
her ladyship wore an infirm and strangely 
altered look. 

At one end of the Mall was assembled a 
little knot of persons, gradually augmented 
by idlers, until it became a considerable 
throng. Lady Dangerfield’s attention 
was attracted by the gathering. As she 
approached to ascertain its cause she per- 
ceived in the midst the figure of a private 
soldier in the uniform of the Guards, 
mounted upon a bench, engaged in the 
delivery of a speech. Soon there rang 
upon her ladyship’s startled ears the 
sound of the now familiar words, “ Beware 
of the third shock!” Frightened, and yet 
fascinated, she drew nearer. 

“Louder, my man, and don’t mince 
your words,” said a dark-complexioned 
officer standing by, and he tossed the man 
a crown. 

The assembly was for the most sympa- 
thetic with the preacher, allowing for the 
presence, here and there, of the scoffer and 
the sceptic, to be discerned in all congre- 
gations. 

The preacher was a wild-looking man, 
with rolling eyes and dishevelled dress. 
He had loosened his cravat and belts, and 
unbuttoned his coat, on account of the 
heat and for his greater ease in speaking. 
His gestures were animated to extrava- 

ance. Ilis language was of the most 
frenzied kind. His text was the earth- 
quake; and he spoke of it, and the effects 
to be expected from it, after a manner that 
was at once simple and horrible. Stimu- 
lated by the attention of his auditors, and 
possibly also by the crown tendered by his 
officer, his eloquence, as he proceeded, grew 
more and more inflammatory, soared to 
higher elevations. He drew a ay 
coloured picture of the impending doom, — 
the swallowing up of the whole metropolis, 
and the destruction of its inhabitants to 
the last man of them. He called attention 
to the Abbey towers in front, picturesque 
on the horizon, and prophesied their speedy 
downfall, burying all beneath them, and 
utter disappearance for ever. Of the en- 
tire city, he foretold, not one stone would 
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be left upon another, nor one living soul 
remain to contemplate the scene of devas- 
tation. Something as, almost a century 
earlier, Solomon Eagle had preached dur- 
ing the great plague and fire, did this pri- 
vate soldier deliver himself in the Mall for 
the edification and warning of his audi- 
ence. 

The Countess, trembling all over, lis- 
tened like one entranced. 

Captain Brabazon availed himself of the 
opportunity to approach Lady Barbara, 
and whisper in her ear. 

“ Fear nothing, Bab. The world’s mad, 
that’s all. Whatever happens, I’ll be by 
your side. If you remain,I remain. If 
you go,I go. I wear the pompon next m 
heart still. That’s my talisman. I sh 
be near thee always. No harm shall come 
to thee. I love thee, darling, ever. I 
dare say no more now.” And he was 
gone. 

The preacher had i 
appeared, however, from lack 
than exhaustion of matter. 


rather it 
of breath 
Panting, he 


dabbed his wet forehead, and arranged 
somewhat his tumbled dress. 

The Countess nervously forced her way 
through the crowd. Hurriedly she pressed 
her purse into the hand of the soldier. For 


a moment he glared at her with bloodshot, 
insane eyes. 

“ Hag!” he cried at the top of his voice, 
“do you think you can buy salvation with 
gold and silver? Hence! Itis you, and 
such as you, who have brought this judg- 
ment upon us!” And he levelled at her a 
volley. of denunciations and imprecations 
the more dreadful from the sort of parody 
of scriptural phraseology in which they 
were couched. 

“Take me home!” gasped Lady Dan- 
gerfield, clutching her grand-child’s arm. 
“Find my chair. I feel faint. - Let me get 
home. Ishalldieif Istay longer. Heaven 
knows what’s to become of us all! We 
must quit London, Bab! Oh, that I had 
never seen this city of iniquity! ” 

And she hurried from the Mall. 

Immediately afterwards a file of the 
Guards appeared upon the scene. 

“ Arrest that scoundrel,” said the officer 
in command. It was my Lord Delawar. 
The preacher was forthwith haled down 
and pinioned. 

“ But that I deem he’s fitter for Bedlam 
than any other place, I'd have the rogue 
flogged straitway.” 

The _—— who was certainly insane, 
surrendered without opposition. Indeed 
his sense of military duty for the moment 
made way through his madness, and as- 
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serted itself curiously. He drew himself 
up stiffly and formally saluted his officer, 
before he fell into the ranks as a prisoner. 

A decent-looking woman came forward. 
She had been sitting quietly on the bench 
in charge of the preacher’s bayonet and 
cartouche-box. 

“Don’t harm him, my lord,” she said 
with a courtesy. “He didn’t mean any 
wrong. I’m his wife, and ought to know. 
They say he’s mad, but indeed he isn't. 
If your lordship could get any sensible man 
to examine him you would find him quite 
in his right mind.” 

“ Stand back, good dame,” said his lord- 
ship, with a laugh. What could he do but 
laugh? “Quick march!” 


Vill. 


Tue Londoners’ only chance of safety 
consisted in “camping out.” .That was the 
prevalent opinion. A sort of compromise 
was to be effected with the earthquake. 
It was to take the town, and spare the 
country. The citizens had, as it were, 
capitulated upon terms securing to them 
something of the honours of war. They 
abandoned their city to be pillaged and 
laid waste by natural convulsion, while 
they were permitted to march forth assured 
in some degree of personal safety, and 
possessed of such small chattels of value as 
they could carry with them. 

All the roads leading from town were 
crowded with the retreating army of Lon- 
doners. The quality were in chairs and 
carriages; the citizens in gigs and carts 
and stage coaches; the humbler folks 
trudged wearily on foot. The open fields 
without the walls of the metropolis were 
filled with an extraordinary assembly of 
all classes. They were as the spectators 
of some grand show; particularly inter- 
ested in its results because they could not 
be quite certain that they might not at any 
moment be required to relinquish passivity 
and take an active share in its incidents. 
It was as a bull-fight, at which upon very 
short notice any one happening to be 
present might be imperatively required to 
descend into the arena and assume the 
perilous part of matador. 

There was notable exhibition of alarm 
undoubtedly. Yet a certain show of 
courage is not incompatible even with the 
existence of such a panic-driven crowd as 
we have here under mention. Each indi- 


vidual is buoyed up by a kind of belief 
that however much the safety of his 
neighbours may be menaced, a fair chance 
exists nevertheless of his own —— 


So, altogether, the conduct of the congre- 
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gation was not so indecorous as might 
have been anticipated. With all the fear 
and trembling there was yet considerable 
aspect ofcomposure. The general attitude 
was one of waiting. The dire event which 
had been foretold was to occur within 
four-and-twenty hours, or, upon the most 
liberal calculation, within a period of some 
four days,— that is to say, between the 
Thursday, the 5th of April, and Sunday, 
the 8th. If nothing happened in that time 
it seemed to be the general opinion that 
people might safely return home and 
resume their ordinary course of life. Still 
it was also the general opinion that some- 
thing, of a more or less awful character, 
would certainly happen in that time. 
Meanwhile, however, it was the duty of all 
to wait the issue of events, and to endure 
the agony of suspense with such serenity 
as was possible under the circumstances. 

Such a general system of camping out, 
however, brought with it, of course, its 
camp-followers: a somewhat noisy and 
troublesome troop. There were shoe- 
blacks, link-boys, ballad-singers, and ven- 
dors of oranges and other fruits and arti- 
cles of food. An open-air concourse in 
England involves many of the characteris- 
tics of a fair. There were people bound 
to turn the indispensable penny, even 
though the destruction of the globe was 
imminent. The partnership of hand and 
mouth cannot afford any suspension, how- 
eyer momentary, of the intercourse and 
understanding that should subsist between 
the members of the firm. So there was 
much plying of trades for a living, albeit 
the probability of the cessation of life alto- 
gether was universally averred to be very 
instant. 

Science did not help people much. The 
savans were inclined to ascribe the strange 
situation of affairs vaguely to electricity. 
“Just as,” Walpole wrote on the subject 
to a friend, “formerly, everything was 
accounted for by Descartes’s vortices, and 
Sir Isaac Newton’s gravitation.” The 
opinion did not satisfy the general, who 
for the most part affected the less impugna- 
ble argument of a “judgment.” The 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, showed 
himself stoutly on the occasion. Influential 
female parishioners had besought him to 
devote prayers in his parish church against 
the coming shock. He excused himself on 
the ground of a severe cold, and said 
coolly : “ Besides, you can go, if you list, 
to St. James’s Church, and hear the Bishop 
of Oxford preach there all night long 
about earthquakes.” 

Lady Dangerfield had secured’ rooms at 
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a somewhat squalid little tavern in the 
neighbourhood of Highgate, and, ‘clad in 
an carthquake gown of substantial fabric 
and hideous device, awaited on the summit 
of the hill the utter destruction of the dis- 
tant city,— vaguely discernible on the 
horizon, — a cloudy panorama of buildings, 
towers, and spires, crowned by the great 
mist-encircled dome of St. Paul’s. Lad 
Barbara, of course, accompanied her grand- 
mother, and was made useful in many 
ways; as a crutch to support the tottering 
limbs of the elder lady ; as acushion to be 
leant against, and pushed, and thumped 
into shape accordingly as the comfort of 
the invalid seemed to require, as her tem- 
per was fretted, or she needed occupation ; 
as a whipping-boy, or whipping-girl rather, 
if the term be permissible, to suffer 
vicariously for the many transgressions of 
the past, that now burthened the memory 
and morbidly disquieted the conscience of 
the self-accusing Countess. Quite apart 
from all thought of the earthquake, the 
time was an acutely trying one for poor 
Lady Bab. The child did her best to tend 
and soothe her imperious and unreason- 
ing relative. Until her arms ached and 
numbed, she upheld her granddam’s shak- 
ing frame and feeble gait. Each moment 
some new service was demanded of her. 
She dared not quit her post for a second. 
Every requirement of the Dowager’s she 
was expected to meet and satisfy forth- 
with, if not, indeed, to anticipate: to 
bathe her aching, wrinkled brows; to fan 
her if the heat oppressed her; to wrap her 
round more securely if the damps and 
chills of evening brought suggestions of 
rheumatic agonies; to read to her; to 
pray with and for her; to ply her well, 
when her strength declined, or symptoms 
of nervous distress became very pro- 
nounced, with some selections from the 
ample stock of stimulants which her lady- 
ship had brought with her from town in 
her chariot, such as aniseed, cinnamon, 
citron, and Barbadoes-water, ratifia, — 
“the most noble spirit of Clary,”—and 
other notable restoratives, upon which the 
fashion of the period had set its approving 
seal. Poor Lady Barbara! she was fairly 
worn-out with the severity of the duties 
that had devolved upon her. And no 
word of gratitude rewarded her for all her 
earnest toil and painstaking. Even the 
sight of her anxious pale young face, was 
a cause of offence to the Countess, who in- 
deed scolded her for looking so ill, re- 
——_ her for her feebleness, charged 
er with affectation, when she was near 


fainting from fatigue incurred on behalf of 
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the cross and crazed old woman. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, the Dowager’s frequent 
pa to the potent restoratives she 
had supplied herself with, resulted at last 
in her sinking into a comatose state. Her 
form drooped and sunk upon the pillows 
arranged for her support; her eyelids 
lowered, and her head nodded. 

A hand was laid upon Bab’s arm. She 
turned, and found Lady Betty Laxford 
beside her. 

“Hush! I’ve come to relieve guard. 
She’s killing you, my poor child. It 
mustn’t be, earthquake or no earthquake. 
I'm terribly frightened, but I haven’t quite 
lost my wits yet. I won’t answer for what 
may happen before we’ve done with this 
dreadful business. Go, Bab, my dear; 
look behind yonder furze-bush. You'll 
chance to find a friend there.” 

Before Bab could reach the furze-bush, 
she was met by Captain Brabazon. 

“T can bear it no more, Bab,” he said; 
“you’ve been a victim and a slave long 
enough. How pale and pinched and i 
you look, my poor darling! I'll have no 
more of this. It quite maddens me. It 
sets my heart aching more than I can bear. 
This way, Bab.” 

“ What would you with me, cousin ?” 

“Release you from the tyranny of that 
crack-brained old harridan.” 

He led her to where a coach with four 
horses was standing. The steps were 
flung down. He lifted his hat as he prof- 
fered his hand to assist her in mounting to 
the lofty vehicle. She hesitated, trem- 
bling, and turned towards him a white, 
quivering, inquiring face. 

“ Trust me, sweetheart,” he said simply. 

“Dear Harry, only be good to me!” 
She burst into tears, and sobbed upon his 
breast, flinging her arms round his neck. 

“Ts there a creature living, —save only 
yon mad she-cat,—could do thee harm, 
dearest one?” he said. “To town.” 
This was to his coachman, who wore a cer- 
tain soldierly look. He was, in truth, a 
private in the Captain’s company of 
Guards. 

“To town?” repeated Bab, opening 
wide her blue eyes. “But the earth- 
quake ?” 

“ The earthquake’s all fiddlesticks,” said 
the Captain. His blunt delivery on that 
subject appeased Bab’s fears with curious 
promptness. 

“ Oh, Harry,” she said presently, “I feel 
so happy sitting with thee here. You love 
me, cousin? Do I love thee, dost ask ? 
Surely I do. Is there need to doubt it? 
My brave, true Harry! I love thee, 
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Harry, and I’m happy; and yet I am 
trembling and crying the while, and feel 
like toswoon! But I was ever weak and 
foolish, as you know. I needed your 
strong arm to sustain me. But how could 
you ever find the courage to take me from 
wy grandmother? What will she do? 

ere she to see me here, Harry, she 
would kill me!” 

“She shall kill me first. 
some killing, I warrant.” 

“But where are we hurrying?” 

“Dearest Bab! one of the chaplains of 
the Fleet shall make us man and wife ere 
anhourhas sped. They’re famous forgers 
of the bonds of Hymen, though I’ve seen 
worthier blacksmiths.” 

“ Harry, I dare not.” 

“ This earthquake stuff still scares thee? 
Nay, I'll not tev thee frightened. M 
godless grand-aunt has worked wicked- 
ness enough of that kind already. We'll 
not re-enter town then. We’ll turn the 
horses’ heads towards the north and cross 
the Tweed. One of the priests of the 
border shall marry us, if thou wilt have it 
so, pretty one. Ill grudge nothing, — not 


And I take 


even delay in making thee mine, — that 
tends to thy greater happiness.” 
“Oh, Harry, take me back. You must, 


cousin, indeed you must,” cried Bab, after 
@ pause. 

e was startled at the strange earnest- 
ness of her beseeching. 

“T cannot leave her, Harry. I must do 
my duty, cousin. You would not have me 
deemed wicked, cruel, heartless ?” 

“None dare think so of thee, Bab.” 

“ All will, Harry; and they will think 
rightly, if I quit her now, at this moment 
of all others. She is very old, strangely 
feeble, terribly downcast, just now, with 
excess of fear and sickness. My place is 
at her side. Bethink, thee, she is almost 
my only living relative. My parents both 
have been taken from me, as you know. 
Ihave borne with her vexing humours a 
long while, but surely I should have 

atience to bear with them only a little 
onger, it may be! I have thought her 
cruel fs 

«“ And she has been cruel indeed to thee, 
Bab,” muttered the Captain, with an oath. 

“But she may have meant kindly by 
me. Let us try to think so. Indeed, it 
will be best. And she is not always so 
harsh to me as she hath been of late. And 
however she may have sinned against me, 
is it for me to yey her back trespasses at 
such a time? e me to her.” 

“Tt shall be as you will, Bab,” quoth the 
Captain, with a sigh. 
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“And you're not angry with me, 
cousin ?” 

“Can I be angry with an angel? Ah, 
Bab! if all preachers had thy tender per- 
suasive way, there’d be fewer sins to be 
frightened into righteousness by earth- 
quakes and such dreadful matters!” 

The coach was turned, and 
climbed the hill again. 

Lady Betty had grown alarmed at last, 
finding the Countess remained for so long 
a time quite still and speechless. Upon 
examination it was found that the poor 
lady was insensible. There was froth upon 
her lips, and a drawn look on one side of 
her face, symptomatic of a paralytic seiz- 
ure. 

“ Quick, a surgeon!” cried Lady Betty. 
“Ts there no one present who can breathe 
a vein?” 

Medical aid was forthcoming. It was 
held advisable tha* the Countess should be 
borne within doors. She had not missed 
her grand-daughter. She was never in- 
deed to know of Lady Barbara’s brief 
absence : her flight with her lover, and her 
return to her duty. 


slowly 


IX. 


For some days the Countess lay at 
Highgate, in the dingy bed-room of a 
roadside inn. She was insensible, —mo- 
tionless, — and could give utterance to no 
articulate sounds. 

Early in the ensuing week she was 
carried back to St. James’s Square. She 
bore the journey tolerably well. But the 
town physicians at once declared that her 
ladyship’s recovery was not to be looked 
for. It was only a question of a few 
days with her, they decided. Her consti- 
tution had wholly given way. 

Lady Bab was constant in her attend- 
ance by the sick bed of her grandmother. 
She had not seen the Captain since the 
night of her short ride with him in the 
carriage towards town and a Fleet mar- 
riage. She was thinking of him fondly — 
and of her own troubles, and of the dy- 
ing Countess — the sum of whose sins and 
failings death was gradually dimm‘ng and 
dissolving, so far as the vision of surviv- 
ors was concerned. 

It was nearly an hour past midnight. 
The taper burned very dimly. White as 
her draperies, and terribly worn with 
watching, looked poor little Lady Barbara. 
For a moment she closed her weary 
eyes, and sleep stole overher. She bowed 
her head upon her breast—then awoke 
with a start, almost with a scream. 

Lady Dangerficld was sitting up in 
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bed, staring at her grandchild with fixed 
glassy eyes,—‘“ Where amI?” she de- 
manded in a thick, muffled voice. It was 
the first time she had spoken since her 
seizure upon Highgate Hill. 

“ At home, in your own house, grand- 
mamma.” 

“Who brought me here? What’s the 
day of the month?” 

“The 12th of April, grandmamma.” 

ere was a pause. 

“Then the 5th has passed? And the 
8th? And—no earthquake ?” 

“ No earthquake.” 

“No earthquake! Then I’ve been made 
a fool of. We've all been made fools of. 
Why wasn’t there an earthquake ?” 

To this query, Bab could find no suit- 
able reply. 

The Dowager Countess, with a groan, 
sank back in her bed, and turned her face 
to the wall. Bab re-arranged the dis- 
turbed coverings, and resumed her chair. 
Sometime afterwards the taper flickered 
and went out. But there was no longer 
need of its light. Day had dawned. Bab 
opened the window-curtains ever so gent- 
ly, to admit the first cheering rays of the 
sun. Then, something strange about the 
look of her grandmother’s hand, as the 
light fell upon it lying open upon the 
coverlid, arrest-d her attention. 

The Dowager Countess was dead. 

The footsteps of the watchman, going 
his rounds without, were to be heard. 
- “Past five o’clock, and a sunshiny morn- 
ing!” She knew the voice. 

She raised the window. Captain Bra- 
bazon stood below, gazing up at her. 

“Harry!” she cried to him plaintively. 
“ Allis over!” There was a choke in her 
voice. She could say no more. 

Her heart seemed overcharged with, 
wholly occupied by grief just then. Still, 
by-and-by, the comforting thought came 
to her, that she was not alone or uncared 
for in the world; that her Harry was true 
to her; and that she was free now to 
give him her love and her hand, without 
aid from the chaplains of the Fleet or the 
Tweed. Could she sorrow then so very 
much for the demise of the Dowager 
Countess? Indeed, the life of the late 
Lady Dangerfield had not been of a kind 
to justify much lamentation, on the part 
of any one, over her death. 


“ Be good to the dear little woman, and 
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do your best to deserve the love of her 
whole heart, that she has given thee, 
Harry,” said Lady Betty Laxford to the 
Captain. “Sure, what have you ever 
done to merit the happiness of wedding 
my sweet Bab, and what can she see in 
your roystering, guard-room airs, to think 
of taking thee for her husband? And 
yet, if she hadn’t, I almost think I could 
have shown pity for thee myself, Captain ; 
for I do believe there’s an honest heart in 
that broad chest of yours, beating sturdily 
under your red coat. Try and deserve 
your good fcertune, Harry ; that’s all you 
can do—really deserve it, you never will. 
Treat her tenderly, and love her all your 
life. We're strange creatures, we women, 
and we need a world of indulgence and 
forbearance. You must humour us, and 
pet us; we’re but babies at the best. And 
yet, for all our fancies and follies, our va- 
pours, frights, faintings, monkeys, fashions, 
china, patches, washes, tattle, and imperti- 
nence, there’s something of the angel 
about us too, if you'll only think so. 
Heighho! How pleased and fond and 
silly you both look, and yet, you know, 
you should be miserable, seeing what’s 
happened. I can’t find heart to scold you, 
however, for looking so happy. Things 
are all upset, somehow. This comes of 
earthquakes! Well, they need not hap- 
pen very often. The poor Countess! —I 
must wear crape, I suppose, though I look 
uite a wretch in black, always. Now 
she’s gone, is there harm in my saying — 
no ! — now she’s gone, I'll bite my tongue 
off, rather than say anything against her! 
There, positively, if you two fools can’t 
get on without kissing each other, ’'l— 
turn my head away!” 

The date of the demise of the Dowager 
Countess was remembered afterwards, so 
far as it was remembered at all, in con- 
nection with the time fixed for the Great 
Earthquake — which did not occur. But 
the Earthquake soon ceased to be a topic 
of conversation— was speedily, indeed, 
forgotten almost altogether. Folly does 
not long lie fallow; punctually produces 
fresh crops, with scarce the interval of a 
season between them; and needs little 
cultivation or labour to stimulate her 
natural fertility. In a very little while 
other subjects, quite as preposterous in 
their character, gave occupation and en- 
tertainment to the frivolous world of 
society. 





THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE BATILE OF CLONTARF; 


OR, THE KING’S SACRIFICE. 
(From the Irish Chronicles.) 


(Tue battle of Clontarf, fought a p. 1014, annulled 
for ever the Danish power in Ireland. During two 


centuries and more the sons of the North had landed 
on the Irish coasts, sacked the monasteries, burned 
the cities and churches, and in many places well- 
nigh destroyed the Christian civilization of earlier 
times, ——— they were never able to establish a 


monarchy in Ireland. The native dynasties for the 
most part remained; and Brian the Great, then 
King of all Ireland, though aged and blind, led 
forth the native hosts against the invader for one 
supreme effort. He placed his son Murrough in 
command; but he offered up, nothwithstanding, his 
life for his country, and wrought her deliverance. 
His sons and his CTY: partook his glory and 
his fate. His death wasa favourite theme with the 
chroniclers and bards of ancient Erin. hen Bo- 
lingbroke wrote his Patriot King, he little thought 
how near him he “\y— have drawn, from a period 
and a land deemed barbarous, the most signal ex- 
ample of that regal greatness of which he aspired to 
set forth the ideal.] 


I 


* Answer, thou that from the height 
Look’st to left, and look’st to right, 
Answer make, how goes the fight ?’ 


It, 

Thus spake King Brian, by his tent 

Kneeling, with sceptred hands that leant 

Upon that altar which, where’er 

He marched, kept pure his path with prayer. 

For after all his triumphs past 
That made him wondrous ’mid his peers, 
On the blind King God’s will had cast ° 
The burden of his fourscore years : 
And therefore when that morn, at nine, 
He rode along the battle’s van, 
No sword he lifted, but the sign 
Of Him who died for man. 

King Brian’s fleshly strength decayed, 
Three times in puissance waxed his spirit, 
And tall like oak-trees towered his merit, 

And like a praying host he prayed; — 

From nine to twelve, with crown on head, 

Full fifty prayers the King had said; 

And unto each such power was given, 

It shook the unopening gates of heaven. 


11. 
*O King, the battle goes this hour 
As when two seas are met in might, 
When billow billow doth devour, 
And tide with tide doth fight : 


I watch the waves of war; but none 
Can see what banners rise or fall; 
Sea-clouds on rush, sea-crests on run, 

And blood is over all.’ 


Iv. 

Then prayed the King once more, head-bare, 
And made himself a cross of prayer, 

With outstretched arms, and forehead prone 
Staid on that topmost altar-stone 





Gem-charged, and cleansed from mortal taint, 
And strong with bones of many a Saint. 
In youth for God and Eire * had yearned 
His heart : now thrice his youth returned : 
A child full oft, ere woke the bird, 
The convent’s nocturns he had heard, 
In old Kincora, or that isle 
Which guards, thus late, its wasted pile,t 
While darkling winds the tall towers shook; 
And he would peer into that Book 
Which lay, lamp-lit, on eagle’s wings, 
Wherein God’s Saints in gold and blue 
Stood up, and prophets stood, and kings; 
And he the martyrs knew, 
And maids, and confessors each one, 
And — tabernacled there in light — 
That blissful Virgin enough bright 
To light a burnt-out sun. 
The blazoned letters well he kenned 
That stood like gateways keeping ward, 
Before the Feast-Days set, to guard 
Long ways of wisdom without end; 
He knew the music notes black-barred, 
And music notes, like planted spears, 
Whereon who bends a fixed regard 
The gathering anthem hears, 
Like wakening storms ’mid pines that lean 
Ere sunrise 6’er some hushed ravine, — 
The thoughts that nursed his youth, that hour 
Were with his age, and armed with power. 


v. 
So fifty Psalms he sang, and then 
Rolled round his sightless eyes again, 
And spake — ‘ Thou watcher on the height, 
Make answer quick, how goes the fight ? ’ 


vi. 


*O King, the battle goes as when 
The mill-wheel circles round and round; 
The battle reels; and bones of men 
Beneath its wheel are ground : 


The war-field lies like Tomar’s wood 
By axes marred, or charred with fire, 
When, black o’er wood-ways ruin strewed, 
Rises the last oak spire.’ 


vil. 


Then to his altar by the tent 

Once more King Brian turned and bent 

Unsceptred hands and head discrowned 

Down from that altar to the ground, 

In such sort that the cold March air 

With fir-cones swept his snow-white hair; 

And prayed, ‘ O Thou that from the skies 
Dost see what is, and what must be, 

Make mine and me Thy Sacrifice, - 
But set this people free! ’ 


Vil, 


That hour, he knew, in many a fane 
Late ravaged by the Pagan Dane, 


* One of the ancient names of Ireland. 
t Iniscaltra. 
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God’s priests were offering, far and wide, 
The Mass of the Presanctified : 
For lo! it was Good Friday morn, 
And Christ once more was crowned with thorn : 
God’s Church, he knew, from niche and shrine 
Had swept those gauds that time consumes, 
Whate’er sea-cave, or wood, or mine 
Yield from their sunless wombs: 
Veiled were the sacred images, 
He knew, like vapour-shrouded trees; 
Vanished gold lamp, and chalice. rare; 
Because upon the cross, stone-dead, 
Christ lay that hour disraimented. 


1X. 
He prayed—then spake—‘ How goes the 
fight?’ 


Then answer reached him from the height : — 


x. 
* O King, the battle goes as though 
Giod weighed two nations in His scale; 
And now the fates of Eire sink low, 
Now theirs that wear the mail : 


O King, thy sons, through God’s decree, 
re dead — save one, the best of all, 
atl and now, ah woe is me, 
I see his standard fall! ’ 


xi. 


It fell : but as it fell; above 
Through lightning-lighted skies on drove 
A thousand heavenly standards, dyed . 
In martyrdom’s ensanguined tide; 
And every tower, and town, and fane 
That blazed of old round Erin’s shore, 
Down fell, it seemed, in heaven again; — 
So dire that thunder’s roar! 
The wrath had come : the Danes gave way; 
For Brian’s prayer had power that day ; 
Seaward they rushed, the race abhorred, 
The sword of prayer had quelled their sword. 
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So fled they to the ship-thronged coast; 
But, random-borne through Tolga’s glade, 
A remnant from that routed host 
Rushed by where Brian prayed; 
And, swinging forth his brand, down leap’d 
Black Brodar, he that foremost rode, 
And from the kingly shoulders swept 
The old head, praising God; 
And cried aloud, ‘ Let all men tell 
That Brodar, he that leagues with Hell, 
That Brodar of the magic mail 
Slew Brian of the Gael.’ 


XII. 


Him God destroyed! The accursed one lay 
Like beasts, there buried where he fell : 
But Brian and his sons this day 
In Armagh Church sleep well. 
And Brian’s grandson strong and fair, 
Clutching a sea-king by the hair, 
Went with him far through Tolga’s wave — 
Went with him to the same sea-grave. 
So Eire gave thanks to God, though sad, 
And took the blessing and the bale; 
And sang, in funeral garments clad, 
The vengeance of the Gael. 
Silent all night the Northmen haled 
Their dead adown the bleeding wharf : — 
Far north at dawn their dark ships sailed ; 
But on thy shore, Clontarf, 
Old Eire once more, with pale cheeks wet, 
Gave thanks that He who shakes the skies 
Had burst His people’s bond, and yet 
Decreed that Sacrifice : 
For God is one that gives and takes; 
That lifts the low, and fells the proud; 
That loves His land of Eire, and makes 
His rainbow in His cloud. 


Thus sang to Eire her bards of old; 
Thus sang to trampled kerne and serf 

While, sunset-like, her age of gold 
Came back to green Clontarf. 





Tue Power oF THE Lear. — IN the first place, 
says the English Mechanic, let us fully under- 
stand what we mean by worker —or let us agree 
as to the definition of the term. To illustrate, 
we say of the locomotive that it performs a cer- 
tain amount of labour, it turns so many wheels, 
drives so many looms; draws so many cars so 
many miles an hour—we speak of it as a 
worker. So, too, of man — we speak of him as 
a worker. He performs so much labour, physi- 
cal or mental. Yet the locomotive, with all its 
soto bars, its mysterious valves, its great 
levers, its hidden springs, can do nothing. It 
is dead, inert metal. True, too, of man — that 
wonderful combination of bones and muscles and 
nerves and tissues can do nothing but decay, 
and be resolved to dust again. The brain can- 
not think, the eye cannot see, the ear cannot 
hear, the nerves cannot thrill, the muscle can- 

s 





not contract. In the same sense the leaf can do 
nothing. Yet in the same sense that a locomo- 
tive can draw a train, or that man can think 
and labour, is the Jeaf a labourer that outworks 
them all. The locomotive is a combination of 
material things so arranged that through or by 
them we discover the operations of force. Man 
himself is nothing more. The leaf is the same. 
Better, perhaps, that we say that these are the 
workshop wherein force exhibits itself, and pro- 
duces results. When did the leaf begin its 
work? It was the first to rise on creation’s 
morn and go forth to labour. Ere the almost 
shoreless ocean dashed upon the low Silurian 
plain, the leaf was at its work. And through 
all the long ages it has worked — worked to 
develop better and higher forms of life. And 
the earth’s broad face is written all over with 
the evidences of its faithfulness, 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


In the midst of a very great war, a war 
the history of which will be studied centu- 
ries hence with minute care, aclever young 
woman is engaged to a promising but as 
_ undistinguished young man, and the 

nglish world pauses in its contemplation 
of the conflict to consider that event. And 
it is an event, that is the puzzle of it. 
There are not ten educated Englishmen in 
the Empire who do not feel a quiet but still 
definite sensation of pleasure in hearing a 
sort of official announcement that the 
Frincess Louise is to marry the Marquis 
of Lorn on some day in next February. 
The Marquis, though the heir of a very 
ancient race, for centuries closely bound 
up with our history, is of no particular 
importance to anybody but his father’s ten- 
ants; and the Princess, though in the line 
of the succession, and popular from an im- 
pression which, true or false, is entirely 
unwarranted by evidence, that she is very 
unlike other Princesses, is very far re- 
moved from any chance of the throne, but 
still everybody is in reality very much in- 
terested indeed, and a good deal pleased. 
The truth is that the announcement is a 
social event, that the English, who in 

State politics are republican, are in social 
politics either aristocratic or democratic, 
and that this alliance interests and pleases 
them, because it involves a triumph of both 
those ideas over the monarchical one. A 
member of the Royal Family marries a 
subject, no matter how great, with the 
Sovereign’s assent, and we are, therefore, 
coming back to rationality — that is, rudely 
expressed, the public sentiment. The 
Royal Marriage Act is perhaps, of all laws 
ever passed in Europe, the most brutally 
insolent in idea, but although incessantly 
attacked and never defended in principle, 
it has never been repealed. The country 
has felt that the Act did in a very bad 
way get the people out of a very danger- 
ous scrape,— a conflict between two irre- 
concilable sets of ideas, the wish to obey 
democratic principles, and the determina- 
tion to maintain monarchical institutions. 
It is all very well, and quite true, to say 
that one person is as good as another; but 
the Prince who married a housemaid would 
not reign in England, and, if unrestrained 
by law, the tendency of princes is to marry 
housemaids, or worse. Their touchstone of 
the distinctions between people below them 
is pleasingness or unpleasingness to them- 
selves. The Act bound all descendants of 
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reigning Sovereign, and though any such 
demand for consent was wholly at variance 
with the English system of thought, — 
which at heart relies on this doctrine, that 
every man or woman ought to marry whom 
he or she likes, provided the public thinks 
the liking reasonable — still it was felt to 
be expedient. The Act was very badly 
drawn up, for it did not interfere in the 
most important matter of all, the choice 
of the reigning Sovereign, —did not, for 
instance, interfere with Queen Victoria's 
right, if she liked, to marry a music-master ; 
but still its effect was to drive the Royal 
caste back upon itself for alliances, — and 
eople, on the whole, approved that. 

hey did not want to see Mrs. Fitzherbert 
crowned. Of late years, however, the Act 
wore out its popularity. There were a 
good many children and grandchildren of 
the House, and it seemed likely to come 
to this, —that a good many young gentle- 
‘men, with immense rank, no property, and 
no chance of the throne, could not marry 
heiresses, and were therefore claimants on 
the public, and kept in a meaningless 
slavery as to their choice in marriage; and 
a great many young ladies, also of high 
rank, about whom England felt in some 
inexplicable way a distinct interest, were 
forced into marriages of convenience. It 
was felt that a change should come, yet 
also felt that a legal change would be in- 
expedient, and a wish was expressed ina 
half-forgotten case, which it is not needful 
to discuss further, that the rule should, as 
regards those in the succession who are 
unlikely to succeed, be relaxed by the 
Sovereign herself. It has been relaxed, 
and the general satisfaction may be shared 
by those who, like ourselves, are unable to 
understand, though they fully acknowledge, 
the kind of charm which the Royal caste 
exercises over European minds. The re- 
spect felt by the mass of mankind for 
high birth, is intelligible enough, continu- 
ity of any kind always impressing the 
imagination; but the special respect felt 
and paid to two families —or rather to 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of 
one particular family — as if the stock of 
a particular German Emperor were in 
some mystical way sacro-sanct, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Why are 
not the Savelli respected more than the 
Bourbons or Guelphs, being as they are at 
least ten centuries older; and why should 
it seem natural for a Greek Parliament 
to choose Prince George of Denmark as 
King, and unnatural to choose, say, Lord 





George IIT. who wished to marry to obtain 
the previous consent in writing of the 





Stanley? The superstition, however, ex- 
ists, and in permitting the marriage of 
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PRUSSIAN CHAPLAINS IN WAR TIME. 


her daughter with the chief of the Camp- 
bells the Queen does break through the 
mystic seclusion of the Royal caste, and 
that isa very good thing. The Times tries 
hard to exaggerate the position of the 
Campbells, and no doubt it is in one re- 
spect peculiar. They alone among Eng- 
lish families are not subjects who have 
been raised by the Crown, but the repre- 
sentatives of sovereign princes who have 
accepted a position within the Empire, — 
the Marquis being the lineal representa- 
tive in unbroken succession of the Maar- 
mor of the West, who, as a sovereign 
owing allegiance to no one, led his follow- 
ers to battle against Macbeth. Neverthe- 
less, the Duke of Argyll is legally only a 
subject, and in marrying the son of a sub- 
ject the princess departs from an etiquette 
unbroken in England since the days of 
Catherine Tudor, and regarded in Ger- 
many as almost sacred. It was time the 
superstition should be broken, and it is 
broken with the least possible shock to 
public feeling. 

The alliance, whether or not it becomes 
precedent, will give rise to some questions 
of etiquette, which will greatly interest 


heralds and that section of European soci- 
ety which cares about such discussions. 


Will it be acknowledged on the Continent ? 
It is probable, because the right of giving 
a final award in all such disputes has for 
ages been attached to the Imperial Crown 
of Germany, which in a few years must be 
borne by the brother-in-law of the Prin- 
cess, who in Germany belongs to a family 
now included among the feudatories of 
the Hohenzollerns. Will the descendants 
of the Princess be Princes of the Blood ? 
That point may require to be settled by 
Act, or Royal Order, for as matters now 
stand we may have younger sons of younger 
sons of a Duke, who, but for this alliance 
would be undistinguished gentlemen, rank- 
ing as Royal Princes, without any means 
for the maintenance of the position, while 
even in the elder line the arrangement 
really introduces a new order of nobles, 
who will take precedence not by date of 
creation but by birth. A Prince-Duke is a 
novelty in our peerage. That difficulty 
would be much more complicated, were it 
not for the great distance of the Princess 
from the Succession, to which she stands, 
we believe, just now about twentieth in re- 
version, the intervening nineteen being boys 
and girls of singularly healthy and long- 
lived families. If she were ever so close 
to the Throne, indeed, we should approve 
the alliance, but we doubt if the country 
would, fearing the precedent rather than 
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the pa-ticular alliance, and even we repu- 
diate utterly the constantly reiterated 
opinion that Sovereigns ought to be as 
much guided by affection in their marriages 
as other people. The welfare of a nation 
is infinitely more important than the wel- 
fare of an individual, and a Sovereign has 
no more right to indulge his affection to 
the injury of his State than to indulge his 
spite. At this very moment a great nation 
with seventeen millions of people is dis- 
tracted by apprehensions of anarchy be- 
cause her only possible Sovereign chooses 
to indulge his personal taste in the choice 
of a wife. But for Ferdinand of Coburg’s 
marriage, Spain might be a prosperous and 
orderly community. 


From The Spectator. 
PRUSSIAN CHAPLAINS IN WAR TIME.* 


Here we have a glimpse of Prussian 
military organization from a new point 
of view. The details given us of the sys- 
tem under which both the great confes- 
sions represented in the Prussian Arm 
were provided with chaplains, of the diff 
culties encountered by the chaplains in 
keeping up with the troops and being at 
hand when a rapid march was succeeded 
by a sudden engagement, of the religious 
spirit displayed by many of the soldiers 
and of the impression it made on the- 
enemy, are often very interesting. The 
effect of the book indeed is fragmentary 
and sketchy, but the circumstances of its 
publication put literary criticism out of 
the question. The English compiler ad- 
mits that the issue of the work has been 
accclerated by the present war, and with 
this fact before us we need only turn our 
thoughts to the materials collected, and 
present a summary of them to our readers. 

Of course the most striking part of a 
chaplain’s duty lies on the battle-field and 
in the hospitals. Prayers and spiritual 
consolations by the side of the wounded 
and dying, help given to those who have 
just fallen under the rain of bullets, will 
naturally be most impressed on the mem- 
ory of both actors and spectators. But we 
prefer to dwell on less painful scenes, 
especially as the horrors of 1870 are still 
filling the papers, and there is no need to 
compare them with those of 1866. While 


* The Chaplain in the Field of War: being the 
Experiences of the Clerical Staff during the Prus- 
sian Campaign of 1:66. From the Official Report 
of the Rev. B. Rogge. Chaplain to the Prussian 





Court. By George Gladstone, F.R.G.S, London: 
Belland Daldy. 1870. 
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the troops are still on the march, or when 
they are reposing from battle, the chaplain’s 

resence may not be so urgently desired, 
but he can make himself more generally 
useful. There is time then for more stated 
services, for good influences being brought 
to bear on the men, for advice and exhorta- 
tion being listened to with calmness. In 
the hurry and heat of battle, and the ex- 
citement which follows it, while the care 
of the wounded absorbs the chaplain’s 
efforts, the rest of the army may forget all 
his teaching and give way to excesses. 
This ought not to surprise any one who 
thinks of the natural effect of .such an 
overpowering stimulus as victory, but the 
Prussian chaplains appear to have thought 
their men proof against all temptations. 
It seems certain that the religious feeling 
of the army was very much above the 
average, and we meet with expressions 
which might recall the days of Cromwell. 
Some of the soldiers, on being reminded 
that they were much — for at home, 
replied, “ Yes, we thoroughly felt that such 
was the case in the hot days of Nachod 
and Skalitz. The Austrians attributed 
our succes§ to our arms, but we know bet- 
ter; it was not our guns, but our Lord 
God who helped us.” In the same way an 
artilleryman, looking at the guns captured 
from the Austrians, said simply, “ Ah! 
God was with us.” That these were not 
mere phrases appeared from the general 
conduct of the troops before they were 
touched by exceeding success, and by be- 
ing quartered upon a conquered people. 
The Prussian chaplains speak warmly of 
the zeal with which public service was at- 
tended. At one place six hundred, and at 
another two thousand men partook of the 
Sacrament, and we can well understand 
that such celebrations were the most im- 
pressive the chaplains ever witnessed. 
“Two hundred men in double file,” 
says one chaplain, describing the scene, 
“stepped forward simultaneously, forming 
themselves into a half-circle; a soldier ac- 
companied me, carrying a jug of wine, as I 
passed up and down the ranks, and in this 
way the service proceeded rapidly. Those 
who had partaken of the supper sat quietly 
in the shade at the border of the forest, 
and at the concluding prayer closed in 
again in a large circle round the altar.” 
So. -vhat similiar to this is the account 
give. ~a public thanksgiving offered by 
the oru_y of a Prussian general after one 
of the battles. The division, which had 
started at four in the morning, halted at 
seven, piled arms, and formed into a 
square. The chaplain, who had ridden 
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with the officers of the staff, dismounted, 
stepped into the middle of the square, and 
held a short service, consisting of a hymn, 
accompanied by the regimental band, a 
prayer, after 


sermon, and an extempore 
which the march was resume 
In this case, as in many others, the Gen- 
eral in command was desirous of offering 
the chaplains every facility for the per- 
formance of public worship, but all were 
not so favourably disposed. We hear of 
one colonel who was bitterly offended at a 
regimental delinquency being mentioned 
in a sermon. A wine-cellar having been 
broken into, and the chaplain having heard 
that certain soldiers had been concerned 
in the act, he thought it right to comment 
on this breach of what he and the English 
compiler call the Seventh Commandment. 
But this did not suit the colonel, who said 
bitterly to the chaplain, “If my men do 
not profit by being punished for the 
offence, nothing will be attained by your 
preaching.” There is a story of a naval 
captain who once sent the chaplain of his 
ship a written order to preach according 
to the Articles of War. Apparently, the 
Prussian colonel objected to anything so 
sacred being introduced into a pulpit. 
With the best intentions, however, it was 
not always easy for commanding officers to 
second the chaplains’ efforts. Hours of 
march would interfere with hours of ser- 
vice. One Sunday a certain time had, 
aiter many ineffectual attempts, been fixed 
upon for the celebration of the Sacrament, 
and the bread and wine had been pro- 
cured with great difficulty, when orders 
came from head-quarters for an immediate 
advance. Necessarily, too, there were 
other difficulties. It was hard to find fit 
places to accommodate large military con- 
gregations. When service was performed 
in the open air the weather was often un- 
favourable, and once, says a chaplain, 
“ We stood up to our ankles in mud, and 
the rain poured down in such streams, that 
I was obliged in the communion service to 
cover the bread over with the lid of a box 
whilst consecrating it, and with the sleeve 
of my gown while dispensing it.” The 
chaplains do not seem to have thought 
anything of the hardships of a campaign. 
They were Pps nae with carriages, but if 
to be of any use they had to 

ride with the staff, for their carriages 
might be delayed for days with the rest of 
the baggage-train, or might be entirely 
cut off from the rest of the army. A Ro- 
man Catholic chaplain very nearly fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, while he was 


| pushing his way to the front alone, after 
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having missed two battles, where his pres- 
ence was much needed. His Protestant 
colleague had started in his carriage, but 
finding himself shunted into a meadow and 
likely to remain there all day, he took to 
his horse and was able to make himself 
useful. Another chaplain stayed behind 
with some wounded, and fell into the hands 
of the Bavarians, who first took away his 
horse and then made him prisoner. Prince 
Luitpold of Bavaria ordered the confisca- 
tion of the horse, and being appealed to in 
touching terms by the chaplain, answered, 
“You hold an office which is indeed hon- 
ourable, and in which I wish you God’s 
blessing, but, — the horse belongs to me.” 

One feature of the campaign of 1866 
which is especially noticeable is the har- 
mony which seems to have existed between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Chap- 
lains of both confessions were provided by 
the Prussian Government, and worked well 
together; but this was not the only nor 
the most striking instance of agreement. 
The way in which the Protestant Prussians 
were received in parts of Austria, though 
it may have been the effect of conquest, 
and, therefore, of a transitory character, 
has in it much that is gratifying. Natu- 
rally the churches belonging to the Roman 
Catholics were used by the Prussian sol- 
diers, just as they used “circuses, dancing- 
saloons, tap-rooms, theatres, waiting-rooms 
at railway-stations, courts of law, council- 
chambers, barns, and sheds for waggons,” 
as places of worship. The apparent in- 
congruity of singing Lutheran hymns in 
buildings decorated with — of St. 
Dominic or Ignatius Loyola of course im- 
pressed the Prussian chaplains, but in 
some places the Roman Catholic priests 
themselves gave their assistance. We are 
told by one chaplain that “many Roman 
Catholic priests met me so far as to pro- 
vide the communion wine, and begged me 
to use their vasa sacra. They also gen- 
erally attended public worship with the 
people, especially in Hungary. The priest 
at R—— saluted me with these words, 
‘Though we may be enemies in name, we 
are nevertheless brothers in Jesus Christ. ’”’ 
Still more remarkable was the expression 
of a priest who found himself saying mass 
while a Protestant chaplain preached in 
the same building : — 


‘The chaplains always acknowledged the 
kindness received at the hands of their Roman 
Catholic brethren by avoiding, as far as possible, 
any interference with their stated services, as 
well as with their prejudices, One case, however, 
is on record where the two services were carried 
on simultaneously; but this happened quite un- 
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wittingly, and, as the sequel shows, it created a 
bond of friendship rather than a scandal. We 
will let the chaplain tell the story in his own 
words :—‘It was arranged by the sergeant 
that the use of the church should be granted for 
the service appointed to be held on the following 
day. At seven o’clock in the morning the com- 
pany mustered in front of the church; the latter 
was open and empty, in expectation, as [ imag- 
ined, of our coming, so we accordingly entered. 
I took my stand before the rail enclosing the 
space round the altar, and began the service. 
The townspeople present I took to be inquisitive 
spectators. During the singing the priest be- 
longing to the place made his appearance, went 
into the sacristy, came qut again by a side door 
behind my back, and stepped in front of the al- 
tar. He held mass, the bell rang, the pyx was 
exhibited, and the people fell down upon their 
knees, whilst I preached from the words ** Be a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.’” Had I known the 
actual circumstances of the case, I might have 
stopped; but I supposed that the priest consid- 
ered the two services might be advantageously 
united, andI preached on. After the service 
the whole mystery was cleared up. No request 
had been communicated to the priest for the 
setting apart of the church for our service. The 
lieutenant of the company, whose duty it had 
been to send the order, had been sitting on live 
coals all the time, wondering what would hap- 
pen at the close. He came forward at once, 
looking very much disconcerted, and accused 
himself as the sole author of the disturbance, 
The worthy priest consoled him with these 
words, ‘* We have each served God in our own 
way.’’ Combined churches are not uncommon 
but [ think this combined service will not easily 
be matched.’ ”’ 


The account of the sisters of the Order of 
St. Borromeo reading Protestant books to 
the Prussian soldiers shows the same 
spirit, though it is not equal to the in- 
stances given us of a Jew acting as inter- 
preter at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and appearing to be much im- 
pressed by the service. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
[T0 THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

In the following letter, a young English girl 
gives a bright and vivid account of the experi- 
ences of herself and sister on a journey from 
New England to the West : — 

“‘ Cu1caao, September 8, 1370. 

“ Dear ——,— Yes, here indeed we are! 
the dream of my youth is accomplished, I 
am at the West,— the new country, wi 
all its freshness, is around me, the prairies 
stretch for hundreds of miles between me 
and either ocean. 














“People asked us before we started if 
we ladies were not afraid to travel two 
thousand miles and more through unknown 
country, without escort; and we answered 
that we neither of us felt the least nervous- 
ness, indeed, that the thought of our inde- 
pendence heightened the pleasure of an- 
ticipation, and that our faith in the polite- 
ness and kindness of railway officials and 
fellow-traveilers towards unescorted ladies 
was entire. A party of bright, pleasant 
friends, however, were to pass the first day 
and night with us. 

“ Very early in the morning we left Phil- 
adelphia. Such a strange, dull morning it 
was!—the air thick and heavy, depress- 
ing one with a sense of weight and discom- 
fort. Our fellow-travellers told us that 
the haze from which we were suffering was 
the smoke of burning Canadian forests. 
Hundreds of miles of wood were on fire. 

“ All morning we travelled through the 
cultivated hill and dale of the Susquehan- 
na Valley, the scenery being very much 
that of the Thames above Maidenhead. 
We were in a slow train, chosen on pur- 
pose that we might see the country and 
study the people who would get in and out 
at the wayside stations. Then we left the 
Susquehanna, and rushed up the narrower, 
wilder valley of the “ blue Juniata,” which, 
however, was never blue, but always 
brown or green. Such a romantic little 
river ! — with steep, wooded hills, and sud- 
den bends and turns that seem to trans- 
form the stream into hill-locked lakes. 
Whether it was the charm of the name, or 
the memory of the “bright Alfarata” and 
her “ warrior bold,” Ido not know; but I 
felt a love at first sight for the wild little 
river, and I was sorry when we turned 
away from its wooded banks to grind up 
by steep glades the sides of the Allegha- 
nies. For miles you creep up one moun- 
tain spur, trees above you, trees below you. 
No break to the trees but the railway cut- 
ting ; then you round the edge, and a deep 
valley is before; while the mountain takes 
a great sweep in the form of a horse-shoe, 
and your fellow-traveller points to another 
mountain spur across the deep ravine, and 
tells you you will be there in fifteen min- 
utes. Slowly the train winds on, the deep 
ravine below, the wild mountain above 
you; then you round the extreme bend, 
and the mountain’s arms seem to enclose 
you; and then your engine puffs and 
pants, and the carriages creak, and the 
wheels grind slowly on, and the last spur 
is reached and the horse-shoe is behind 
you, and you are on the top of the Alle- 
ghanies. Such a view is spread before 
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you,— range after range of hills, and hun- 
dreds of acres of trees; no house, no 
steeple, nothing in sight to tell you that 
the world holds anything but trees and 
mountains. It was getting dusk as we 
made the descent, al half the glories of 
the scene were hidden from us; but as we 
swung down in the twilight, we could still 
see that forests of trees were above and 
below us. We stopped for the night at 
Cresson, a cluster Ad small houses, a rail- 
way station, and a monster hotel, perched 
among the trees half-way down the moun- 
tain side. After tea we took seats in the 
rather barn-like dining-room, which was 
cleared for dancing, and lighted by num- 
berless small lamps in tin sconces. There 
was a crowd of children —those typical 
American children who haunt every fash- 
ionable resort —the little girls dressed in 
the latest fashion, with the self-possessed 
manners of women who have been in so- 
ciety for fifty years. We watched the 
antics of the poor little souls till the heart 
was heavy, for in their looks and ways was 
nothing of the meek loveliness of child- 
hood. 

“ Next morning rose bright and clear; all 
the dull haze was gone, and a sweet, fresh 
breeze was blowing, which was inexpres- 
sibly delightful, after the fatigues and de- 
pressing atmosphere of the day before. 
After breakfast we parted from our pleas- 
ant companions, they coming down to the 
small wayside station to see us off. We 
had a pleasant compartment in a sleeping- 
car, which looked by day like an ordinary 
car, except that it is cleaner, and the seats 
are wider apart, and two by two face each 
other, four seats making a compartment. 
We had each a window, and could watch 
with interest and delight how the country 
changes, and the stations and villages 
grew hourly wilder and more western in 
appearance, and could mark how the rivers 
and streams, which before in all our jour- 
neyings had flowed eastward, now set in 
the contrary direction, hurrying one and 
all to swell the waters of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi. At two o’clock we reached Pitts- 
burg, the American Birmingham, a smoky, 
dirty city, lying in a cleft of the hills, 
placed there seemingly with the hope that 
the smoke should have no chance of es- 
cape from its tall chimney-tops. Here we 
dined and changed cars. In twenty mir 
utes we were againin motion. There was 
some little difficulty in finding sleeping- 
berths, and for the first dozen miles we 
travelled in the ordinary cars, which we 
found crowded and dusty, filled apparently 
with emigrants on their way to the far 
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West; poor tired women, with worn-out, 
dirty children, and _ broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced young men of the Mark Tap- 
ley type. There were evident signs of 
kind feeling and good-fellowship amongst 
these poor travellers, and we noticed that 
each woman had two or three brown- 
handed chevaliers ready to carry bundles, 
nurse a child, or bring the weary baby and 
its mother tin cups of ice-water from the 
filter with which every caris supplied. We 
caught the -spirit of the place, and soon 
established most friendly relations with 
our neighbours; a fat, solemn little fellow 
of two years old going fast asleep on my 
knee with the utmost readiness. My 
small friend had a well-shaped head and 
earnest little face, and I thought as I 
watched him that perhaps my knee pil- 
lowed the head of the future President of 
this wide country. I was really quite sorry 
when at the next stopping-place the con- 
ductor came to us, and told us that there 
was now room in the saloon, and he would 
show us the way; it seemed almost cruel 
to go away and leave our poor friends, 
and take refuge, by means of extra dol- 
lars, in the spacious, clean, comfortable sa- 
loon, the first-class of these Western trains. 
We found excellent places, and had our 
belongings stowed away around us, and 
then went to the dressing-room at the end 
of the car, where you can wash your face 
and hands with scented soap in ice-water, 
—a most refreshing occupation. 

“All through that bright September 
afternoon we rushed at express speed over 
the prairies, that wide green ocean of high 
grass. For many miles the ground was 
low and marshy, and covered for acres 
with small white water-lilies, three or four 
heads growing on a stem a foot high. The 
edge of the railway track was bordered by 
a little thicket of sunflowers or wild chrys- 
anthemums, the prairie flower surely that 
Shawondasee fell in love with — 


‘** Brightest green were all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine.’ 


Can you see thepicture? The bright bor- 
der of flaunting yellow heads, the large 
patches of dazzling blossoms, the glimpses 
of blue water, and the green plain which 
would have stretched away for ever had 
not the sky come down and stopped it in 
a cloud of grey-blue haze. We watched 
the sun set behind low lines of crimson 
clouds, and while the air was full of gold- 
en light, stopped at a prairie village for 
supper. The meal was spread in the large 
wooden refreshment-room of the station; 
we were very hungry, and rushed with 
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one accord to the food; but though our 
movements had been swift, we found the 
table almost filled, and the meal half over. 
Such is Western expedition ! 

“ We were soon in our seats again, whirl- 
ing over the wide green earth in the grey 
twilight, which soon grew to darkness, 
made visible by two miserable lamps. I 
retired into a dark corner to muse and 
meditate, or to slumber; it was only seven 
o’clock, rather too early to go to bed. So 
I got out my book, I tried every position 
in our compartment, held my book at every 
angle to try to catch some ray of light, 
but in vain. Never was a helpless damsel 
more miserable ; but help came to Androm- 
eda before the beast, and my Perseus 
gpa before I was in utter despair. 
He came truly like an angel of light, for 
he bore in his hand the guard’s lamp, and, 
approaching me with a bow, proposed to 
hold it for me while I read; and in five 
minutes we were comfortably seated, the 
lamp between us, he deep in his paper, I in 
mine. My Perseus was a broad-shoul- 
dered young man, with a handsome face, 
and soft Western accent. After we had 
read an hour or more he began to talk, 
and I found that my companion came from 
Helena, in the territory of Montana. We 
talked, of course, about the West and its 
marvellous capabilities, and he told of the 
wonderful growth of Helena; how it was 
only five years old, and had 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, and how he should have to travel 
500 miles by stage before he reached it, 
and then how he had served in the war, 
and been captured and confined in the 
Libby Prison, and of all its horrors, and 
the life in a prison encampment in the 
woods, without shelter and almost without 
clothing or food, and of his escape, and 
fight with bloodhounds. The time passed 
away quite pleasantly till the conductor 
came to make up our berths. He pulled 
the seats to pieces, put down mattrasses, 
spread sheets and counterpanes, arranged 
— and bolsters, and hung up in front 

eavy woollen curtains, behind these we 
crept, one into the top shelf, the other into 
the lower. The novelty of the position, 
the jolting of the car, the constant and 
steady downfall of grit from the engine 
kept me awake for hours. Through the 
windows, just on a level with my pillow, I 
could see the stars swinging and rolling 
backwards and forwards, and the black tel- 
egraph lines dipping up and down across 
them. Then the train pulled up at a little 
shanty to take in water, and lights flashed 
up and down, and men shouted to each 
other, and then the bell rang, and away 
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we rushed off again under the swingjng 
heavens. And who can tell of the horrors 
of the grit! When we awoke in the early 
dawn we found our pillows and everything 
about us covered with a thick layer of this 
pleasant substance, and we had to call to 
mind the successful enterprise of Benzoni 
and Layard before we had the courage to 
attempt to arise. With much persever- 
ance and more patience we performed our 
simple toilet; the only position in which 
this could be done, owing to the shaking 
of the cars, was by kneeling on your shelf, 
your head firmly pressed against the roof 
above. This over, we staggered to the 
rear of the car and washed our faces in 
the never-failing ice-water. Soon our 
mattrasses, pillows, and curtains disap- 
peared, and we were seated once more on 
our red velvet cushions, the windows 
open, and the sweet fresh air pouring in, 
and the wide green ocean lying like a 
kindly future before us, mysterious in the 
dim, tender lights, blue, grey, and gold, of 
sunrise. 

“After breakfast our Montana friend 
joined us with the morning paper, and on 
the rolling prairies, four thousand miles 
away from Paris, we read the words of 
Jules Favre, uttered twelve hours ago, de- 


claring for the deposition of the Emperor 


and the Republic of France. ‘ There’s 
Chicago!’ said our companion, in the 
midst of the war-talk which followed. 
We sped on, past acres of level ground 
covered with one-storeyed wooden houses, 
past immense lumber yards, machine-shops, 
gas-works, and through streets and across 
railways, and pulled up at last in a big, 
dusty, dark, wood-built, barn-like station. 
There on the platform stood our friends — 
whom last we had seen in a London draw- 
ing-room — looking bright, fresh, and 
handsome as if there were no such things 
as dust and cinder-grit and impossible 
toilets ! 

“ And now we have been for some days 
in this wonderful city, this child of the 
present, growing > on the most os ges 
systems. Everywhere I am struck with 
the perfectness of the arrangements. The 
streets remind me of Paris, so evenly 
paved, so clean, and so broad, with wide 
sidewalks and rows of trees; the pave- 
ment is of wood, and the carriage rolls 
over it with delightful ease and quiet. 
There are handsome shops and warehouses 
built of stone and marble, ornamented 
with pillars and cornices and French roofs. 
There are monster hotels, theatres, con- 
eert-halls, art galleries, and long boule- 
yards going out for miles towards the 
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country, lined with handsome houses, as 
fine as any you might see in Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Between these lie the acres 
of neat white and green wooden houses, 
where the workmen are located. 

“ We have been to see an elevator, a huge 
wooden tower where grain is stored. We 
watched the cars backed under its great 
archway, and the yellow loads shovelled 
out into a trough, and whisked up over 
our heads in little buckets fastened on a 
strap; this unloading went on at the rate 
of ten trucks in five minutes. Then we 
mounted hundreds of steps to the top of 
the tower, where we found the little 
buckets hard at work tilting the grain in 
a yellow stream into huge bins. Here 
it is weighed. From these bins it is 
poured through wide tubes into the vessels 
lying at the wharf below, twenty minutes 
being sufficient to give out a cargo of 
eighteen thousand bushels. We were told 
that the elevator we were in had stored in 
the last twelve months twenty millions of 
bushels of grain. And these golden seeds, 
which have waved in the sunshine over 
the generous soil of Wisconsin, Iowa, or 
Illinois, mostly go to help to make a penny 
roll, to be bought by a ragged street Arab 
in some small shop of a dirty alley in Seven 
Dials. 

“ And now we have seen the great river 
of the West. As we stood upon the 
platform of the cars, suddenly among the 
trees we saw, glinting and glancing in 
the sunlight, the waters of the Mississippi, 
and soon afterwards we began to lumber 
over the high tresselwork bridge that is 
built on three islands, and spans the 
wide flood; but rather seems as you 
move across it to rise straight out of the 
water, and hold you without railing or 
protection of any kind just above the 
rushing river. Later on we took an ex- 
citing walk across the huge rafts that lay 
at the water’s edge, the logs waiting to be 
carried into the large wooden saw-mill, 
which we were told was the largest in the 
United States, and which we visited next 
morning. There we saw the great trunks 
of trees that had flourished in Canadian 
forests, and had floated hundreds of miles 
down the river, drawn up as if by 
magic from the water, and relentlessly 
pushed into the jaws of a great monster, 
whence they reissued in a few moments 
transformed into white planks, to be sent 
off by trains that wibel below to all the 
surrounding States. 

“But our sail at sunset upon the great 
river! My memory of it is that we moved 
ou noiselessly ia molten gold, and that we 
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came to a fairy island where the trees 
were wreathed with heavy festoons of 
creepers ; where there were red and pur- 
ple and yellow flowers bending at the 
water’s edge and reflecting themselves into 
double beauty; and where splendid but- 
terflies flitted about in the sunshine that 
flickered and glinted through the trees. 
The beauty was enough to carry one out 
of oneself, and out of the world almost. 
Then the sunlight faded away like the 
smile from a beautiful face, and we turned 
our boat, and were borne swiftly homeward 
by the tremendous current.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
WHAT “OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” 
DOES NOT TELL US. 


WE have often had occasion to complain, 
and others have echoed our complaint, 
that “ Our Own Correspondents” tell us a 
great deal which is not worth telling, and 
much that is not fit to tell, about the de- 
tails of the war. We have had more 
than enough of what is disgusting, and 
at least enough of mere gossip and 
It requires no 


fool'sh personal detail. 
great stretch of imagination to ‘picture 
for ourselves that roughing at the out- 
osts is unpleasant, or that junketing at 


head uarters is an agreeable change. To 
describe graphically the drawing of cham- 
pagne corks, or the difficulties about get- 
a horse and carriage or to photograph the 
interior of a Parisian cockney’s villa after 
it has been occupied by the Prussians, fills 
a column, many columns, but scarcely 
adds to our knowledge. We now venture 
to complete our bill of complaint against 
“Our Own,” and after having noted 
what they have done and are doing which 
they might as well have left undone, we 
proceed to point out some of their short- 
comings and deficiencies. France gener- 
ally, and Paris in particular, presents at 
this moment, and has for some weeks pre- 
sented, a phenomenon not only of special 
interest, but absolutely without precedent 
in political and national history. There is 
aremarkable combination and concurrence 
of two sets of circumstances. The coun- 
try, or at least a great portion of it, is 
subjected to a successful invasion, and the 
country is also without a Government. 
Either of these conditions of national life, 
or life in death, may have occurred before ; 
but in their simultaneous occurrence con- 
sists the special interest of the hour. 
Now what we wantgto know, and what we 
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are certainly not told, is how in this emer- 
gency national and social life goes on at 
all. What all of us mean by life is not 
the exceptional circumstances which war 
brings with it, but the inner daily exist- 
ence of the population. We want to be 
informed how the social machine labours 
and pants, and yet somehow does not alto- 
gether break down. We should like to 
know more about the administrative ar- 
rangements which are made, or which 
have shaped themselves, to meet condi- 
tions oiikees precedent, unforeseen, and 
incapable of being provided against or 
provided for. Now, to take the case of 
ordinary Englishmen, for whose informa- 
tion, we suppose, Special Correspondents 
write ; as a matter of fact they know but 
little of the domestic constitution of an- 
other country. We travel in France, or 
take aholiday in Paris, but we have too 
much to do to inform ourselves of the 
common institutions and life of the French 
people. The theatres, the boulevards, the 
galleries and museums, pictures and stat- 
ues, and café life attracts us. We go to 
Paris for amusement, not for instruction 
in dull statistics, or to learn the social 
organization of the country. Somehow 
there is a system going on which, differing 
we dare say, but how we do not muc 
care, from our own, produces much the 
same results. But now we have to realize 
how France gets on with its heart para- 
lysed, what Paris is when isolated from 
the whole body politic; and reasonably 
enough, if we want to guess out how 
things are there, we begin to speculate 
how things would be here with us in Eng- 
land and London under similar circum- 
stances. 

It, is curious, but it seems to be a fact, 
that with all the contemporaneous me- 
moirs, private diaries and letters, and 
Baguegliinn and State papers, which have 
from time to time been published, we 
know so very little how France got on 
during the great Revolution. During the 
Reign of Terror we have been told that 
the salons were kept open, and that the 
intercourses of society were maintained ; 
but we do not know how the courts of 
justice and of police discharged functions 
without which all would be chaos, how the 
taxes were levied, if levied at all, how the 
daily circulation of the State’s life was 
kept up. It is so now. It is absurd to 
imagine that there is no hitch and break, 
no solution of continuity, in the national 
life of France. We do know that there is 
a forced currency, and we do know that 
what passes for a Government finds the 
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means of spending an enormous sum of 
money; but where the money or credit, 
or whatever it is that is in use, comes 
from, we do not know. We know that 
France is not altogether in a state of an- 
archy ; but whether there are public writs, 
-or in whose name judicial proceedings run, 
whether ordinary processes and suits are 
carried on just as they were three months 
ago, we can only conjecture. What be- 
comes of appeals—if there is, as there 
must be, an appellate system — there may 
be many acquainted with the French sys- 
tem who can tell us; but ordinary Eng- 
lishmen, who only think that England cut 
off from London and Westminster would 
present a very strange spectacle, are 
merely puzzled by thinking about it. 
The monetary circulation again, and all 
the banking and all bill transactions, the 
ebb and flow of bullion inside the Bank of 
France —and nobody knows where the 
Bank is at this moment —is a huge and 
inexplicable riddle to us. The national 
revenues, customs and such dues, are of 
course somehow collected ; but if the capi- 
tal no longer exists practically, though the 
seat of government has been transferred 
to Tours, to whom is the money for- 
warded, and how is it that the whole ma- 
chinery of the State is not stopped, when 
offices, archives, clerks, boa depart- 
ments, officials, and centralization cease to 
be? How should we get on without the 
Stamp Office, Somerset House, the Cus- 
tom House, the Bank, the Courts at 
Westminster? The Ministers and a few 
officials, if London were invested, could 
establish themselves at Manchester, and 
a Parliament might meet, as it has met 
before, at Oxford; but how could the bus- 
iness of the country go on without the 
central machinery for carrying on the 
ways and means? And yet, as it seems, 
or at any rate as far as we are told, 
there is no fatal hitch. Of all wonders, 
the political— we mean the interna- 
tional political —condition of France at 
this moment is to an ordinary Englishman 
the most wonderful. 

And when we come to the details of ac- 
tual life it might be well if the pictur- 
esque chroniclers who tell us enough and 
to spare about the uniforms of the Mo- 
biles, and the alternate fits of gaiety and 
sullenness on the boulevards, would en- 
lighten us on the daily life in Paris in a state 
of. siege. Of one broad aspect of life in Paris 
we do not want any assurance. Business 
and manufactures and trade must be at an 
end; and, with trade, wages must have 





ceased to be. The building-trade, for ex- 
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ample, must have been annihilated. What 
we have to picture is London with all the 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, painters, 
and “amalgamated trades” out of work; 
not merely the shipbuilding of East Lon- 
don annihilated —and we know what 
came of that — but all trades stopped ; all 
the producers of articles of Paris, and all 
the smart shopkeepers and shopkeepers’ 
staffs, at one blow struck down. No doubt 
there are compensations. All the six hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, or so-called sol- 
diers, who are employed in the defense of 
the city receive pay and rations. A vast 
deal of new and exceptional work, and 
with work wages, supplied by the Govern- 
ment, fills up some gaps in the labour- 
market. Defences are thrown up. M. 
Gambetta informs us that guns are daily 
cast, and an immense amount of ammuni- 
tion produced, in Paris. Men who were 
behind the counter and at work in the fac- 
tories are doing garrison work, and are 
paid for it; tailors and women and milli- 
ners have perhaps their hands full of uni- 
forms ad y necessaries for the defence. 
But the amount of labour absorbed by 
Government employment cannot reach 
one-tenth of the ordinary trade of the cap- 
ital of France. Judging from what we all 
know of the working-classes of London, it 
is certain that, after making the most am- 
ple allowance for the exceptional employ- 
ment which the siege affords, there must 
be thousands and thousands of bread-win- 
ners, as they are called, in Paris, who earn 
no wages because there are no wages to 
earn. Factory hands must be dismissed 
when the factories cease to work; domes- 
tic servants must be dismissed when 
households are broken up or reduced to 
short commons. If the workman life in 
France is, as it must be, much the same as 
it is in England, what a vast horde of men 
there must be who merely earn their 
twenty or thirty francs a week, and. spend 
it every week in rent and across the coun- 
ter for the ordinary necessaries of meat, 
drink, and clothing? How do they con- 
trive to live without wages ? There can 
be no credit given; we do not hear that 
Paris has relapsed into a state of barter, 
which however, would be of little use, see- 
ing that the ouvriers having nothing to 
barter. We are told that Government 
has fixed the price of flour and meat, but 
we do not hear that Government has 
issued five-franc pieces to pay for the 
meat and the flour. And how all the peo- 
ple in Paris who have not a twenty-franc 
piece — we were just going to say a Na- 
poleon — manage to get food we are not 
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told. If the shopkeepers, which is absurd, 
give unlimited trust, we should like to be 
assured of the fact; but if life can be sus- 
tained in a huge city without money or 
credit, it would be very interesting to be 
told by the Special Correspondents how 
this is done. 

But all this only relates to able-bodied 
men. We presume that Paris contains, as 
every city and indeed every village or 
community in the world must to some ex- 
tent contain, a huge mass of pauperism. 
France has not our English Poor-law ; but 
France has institutions —they have been 
described in the Saturday Review — which 
do give meat and raiment and lodging to 
those who from old age, sickness, and the 
accidents of life cannot keep themselves, 
and have, even when all is peace and pros- 
perity, no friends and relations on whom 
they can depend. How do the helpless 
and aged poor fare in this dreadful emer- 

ency ? at they are not as a matter of 
act turned out of Paris, or left in Paris to 
be starved, we know; because if it were 
so we should have heard of it. Some- 
thing, somehow, is done for them; and 
what we should like to know, but do not 
know, is what exceptional remedy for this 


exceptional state of things has been de- 


vised and is now at work. Again, in 
Paris as in every civilized capital in the 
world, there must be, as we know that 
there are, a great many voluntary institu- 
tions of charity — hospitals, infirmaries, 
and charitable schools — supported, as 
among ourselves, by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. These sources of su = are dried 
up. If the subscribers still give, or are 
ready to give, their money, that money 
cannot reach Paris. Are these institu- 
tions closed? If not, how are they kept 
open? If they are closed, who now sup- 
ports their inmates? Again, amongst our- 
selves the pawnshop is the working-man’s 
resource on arainy day. Pawnbroking is 
a State affair in Paris, and we did hear 
that the Government had authorized the 
Monts de Piété to return all pledges of 
less than 10 fr. value; but have they gone 
further, and authorised loans of money to 
those who have no goods to deposit? To 
return to a poor Parisian his bedstead or 
his holiday suit grould be somewhat of 
a mockery when what he wants is the 
ten francs. These are some and they 
are only specimens, of the subjects sug- 
gested by the France of the moment, on 
which we should much prefer some au- 
thentic information to long narratives of 
Mr. Russell’s adventures with his horse, 
or the diary of his breakfasts and gossips. 
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Many of the questions which we have 
mooted are no doubt at the fingers’ ends 
of “Our Owns,” and some of them are 
what every schoolboy — that is, Lord 
Macaulay’s every schoolboy — knows. But 
then some of us are not omniscient school- 
boys or pantological Correspondents; and 
we may as well own our ignorance and our 
opportune or inopportune thirst for useful 
knowledge. And if, as is, we believe, the 
case, “ Our Owns” have not attended to 
these matters, the sooner they do so the 
better; and then their jaunty talk will 
promise to be, which at present it does 
not, of some use to future historians. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE GUERRILLA WARFARE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


THERE are certain questions of high 
importance to society, which are always 
debated whenever they practically arise, 
and never settled, for the simple reason 
that both parties are in the right. Each 
has irrefragable arguments to offer in 
favour of his view, and neither can con- 
vince the other or bring animpartial judge 
to his side, because their lines of reasoning 
never coincide or meet in some common 
issue on which judgment can be given. A 
familiar instance is to be found in the dis- 
cussion, which every fresh occasion is cer- 
tain to renew, on the right or wrong of 
martial law in the popular (not profession- 
al) sense of the phrase. Every one knows 
that martial law, in this country at least, 
is synonymous with no law at all. Every 
agent of power who executes its decrees 
on acitizen is guilty of legal crime and 
punishable by the regular tribunals. And 
every one knows, which is more seriously 
to the purpose, that its arbitrary charac- 
ter, A the inflamed state of feelings 
under which it is generally administered, 
lead to great excesses and abuses. Aik 
this is undeniably true. And yet it is 
equally true, on the other hand, that the 
right to apply it must exist, and will most 
certainly be resorted to whenever the 
authorities are convinced that a resort to 
it is necessary to avoid greater evils. No 
society, whatever its form of Government, 
will submit to see its peace and its very 
existence endangered from reluctance to 
use summary means for its own defence. 
All that can really be done is, to exercise 
the utmost caution as to the occasion on 
which it must be employed and the hands 
to which its execution is confided. Con- 
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troversy on the general subject, on bases 
on which the two parties are not and never 
can be agreed, is really idle. 

Precisely the same impossibility of solu- 
tion applies to the problem which is now 
so vehemently, and we must say so vague- 
ly, agitated about the so-called right of 
irregular resistance to invasion by regular 
soldiers. Civilians who take up arms for 
the defence of their invaded country or of 
their own hearths and homes threatened 
with military occupation are patriots ac- 
cording to one doctrine, robbers accord- 
ing to another. And the two doctrines 
will certainly continue to prevail in con- 
tradiction to each other, without thé 
possibility of decision between them before 
the tribunal of public opinion or any other 
tribunal, so long as the great abuse called 
war continues. War has its recognized 
code in civilized countries, and acts done 
within the limits of that code are sanctioned 
by it. Outside the limits of that code all 
is vague. There is neither law nor recog- 
nized morality. No one can seriously 
condemn the “ partisan ” or “ freeshooter ” 
or “ guerrilla ” who is driven into the field 
either by the sense of personal injury or 
by love of his country, and takes the life 
of his uniformed opponent. No one can 
seriously condemn the military chief who 
seizes on him and puts him summarily to 
death. Each acts in obedience to his 
sense of duty; the one defends his father- 
land, the other protects the lives of his 
soldiers. The only ready award between 
them is on what we may call (without dis- 
respect) the feminine principle, though 
commonly adopted in time of need by 
masculine reasoners also: —I am in the 
right in this war, you are in the wrong; 
therefore I may shoot at you from behind 
a hedge, but you may not retaliate by 
hanging me. 

And no nation was ever so lavish of this 
kind of reasoning in the mouths of its 
chieftains as the French, who now have to 
pay the penalty of many a wanton indul- 
gence in it. The proclamations and 
despatches of the First Napoleon may be 
consulted with advantage as a perfect 
manual of the audacious fallacy which 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
speaker is in the right, and therefore that 
ordinary rules of morality are nullified or 
reversed as between him and his opponent. 
In Calabria, the Tyrol, Spain, Russia, his 
language was always the same: a short 
shrift, with as little as might be of prelim- 
inary inquiry, for the civilian who had 
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to establish the nice doctrine that a man 
might be a ~~ a hero or a martyr in 
the eyes of his own people, and yet must 
be shot as a victim to the necessary law 
of self-defence by another people. In 
those resolute eyes of his they were all 
“brigands ” alike, and their extermination 
was not only indispensable, but a debt due 
to justice. And yet, as we all know, when 
the tables were turned on the great con- 
queror, the opposite line of doctrine was at 
once assumed and preached with the same 
absolute self-confidence. The peasantry 
of Champagne were urged in 1813 by the 
most vehement appeals of their Emperor 
to take up every man his musket, to throw 
themselves on the rear of the invader, to 
cut off his stragglers, to annoy him with 
street-fighting, to remember that every 
citizen in case of invasion is dispensed from 
the conventional, professional law of mili- 
tary men, and has to do his best or worst 
in defence of country and Sovereign. 
Now the orders of Napoleon were really 
justifiable in both cases. In regular war- 
fare, neither the invaded peasant who 
shoots the invading soldier nor the invad- 
ing officer who commands the execution 
of the peasant can be condemned according 
to any recognized ~~ The only 
thing really noticeable is the cynical dar- 
ing with which Napoleon pronounced 
judgment on both sides. The recently 
published extracts from the last Emperor’s 
intercepted correspondence raise a painful 
reminiscence connected with the same 
question. Maximilian writes to him from 
Mexico announcing, though with sensitive 
regret, the measure into which military 
pressure had driven him —the proclama- 
tion of death to all “ guerrillas,” that is, 
bands of Mexican “patriots.” They were 
killing his French soldiers, and from his 

int of view he had the right to do it; 

ut the exercise of that right cost him his 
life, and, in strictness, not unrighteously. 

These are commonplace maxims, doubt- 
less—though, from the angry passion 
which the exploits of French francs-tireurs 
on the one side and the retaliation exer- 
cised by German soldiers on the other ex- 
cite, not only in the nations engaged in 
the strife, but in neutral observers also, 
it would seem as if they were very easily 
forgotten. But there is one particular in 
which their application is, so to speak, 
novel, and requires very close watching 
from those who are clear-minded enough 
to see through the smoke and tumult of 
the hour. The two irreconcilable princi- 





slain or resisted a French soldier. There 
Was bo alivccution of regret, no endeavour 





ples the opposition of which we have 
pointed out arose and have been as yet 
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considered under the hitherto ordinary 
circumstances of European warfare —a 
relatively small number of disciplined 
soldiers engaged against each other on the 
two sides. In such a case, without pro- 
nouncing on abstract moral questions, a 
fair arbitrator might easily say that it was 
best with a view to speedy peace — best 
with a view to humanity — that those who 
were paid to fight each other should be 
left to fight it out; and that any violent 
interference with their proceedings on the 
part of irregulars, whatever allowance 
might be made for particular cases, must 
on the whole be discouraged as contrary 
to higher interests than those of common 
patriotism. But it cannot be reasonably 
denied that modern invasion, as carried on 
by Germany in the present. instance, does 
=— to be looked at and judged from a 
wider view than that which has hitherto 
prevailed. The German army, as the ad- 
mirers of the system boast, is no longer a 
mere army; itis an armed nation, launched 
in one fierce impulse against the heart of 
another nation. Many more than half a 
million of men armed and uniformed and 
coming within the denomination of regular 
soldiers, occupy not a few fortresses and 
camps, but a considerable part of the sur- 
face of France. And myriads more are 
on their way thither. The “landwehr,” 
in its conception strictly a defensive army 
or militia, is converted for the nonce into 
an invading force, and adds its multitudes 
to those of the first contingent. Now, 
under these circumstances itis natural, at 
all events for the Frenchman, to say that 
the ordinary conditions of the problem 
what licence is permitted to civilians 
against soldiers are a good deal modified. 
-Your army, he may tell the German, is not 
an army in the old popular sense, but an 
organized nation; you have the start of 
me, but you place me under the necessity 
of rousing up an unorganized nation to 
meet violence with violence. My franc- 
tireur is not a brigand and your recruit 
a soldier because the first is improvised 
for the occasion and the second has had a 
couple of years’ drill. Neither is, in the 
old professional sense, a “militaire” a 
member of a peculiar caste in the nation, 
fenced round by recognized privileges. 
Such, we say, might be the not unnatural 
reasoning of the Fosndienen, were French- 
men addicted to reasoning instead of hys- 
terics. The terrible consequences to civi- 
lization of doctrines sanctioning a guerre 
& outrance are plain enough; but what 
shall we say of the novel organizing of 
military nations which suggests such doc- 
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trines? The truly admirable and unri- 
valled discipline of the Prussians, the pa- 
tient spirit of self-denial—for it really 
seems no less—which in the main con- 
trols their armies, may on the other hand 
justify for the moment on their part a 
claim that the privileges allowed by inter- 
national usage to the professional soldier 
in time of war ought to be extended to 
their citizen soldiery also. But no one 
can count on the continuance of such con- 
ditions as these. And the only immediate 
moral to be drawn is this — Let him who 
disposes of so vast and anomalous a power 
as the German army of 1870 abridge his 
employment of it as much as he possibl 
can. Let him hold the hitherto unheard- 
of nature of his weapon for an additional 
reason for being the less exacting as to the 
terms on which he will sheathe it. Other- 
wise he provokes another Nemesis besides 
that which threatens the ordinary con- 
queror. 


From The Spectator, 
THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 


THERE is an idea rapidly gaining ground 
among our own people, in Germany, and in 
America which ought to be discussed. Is 
it not possible, ask grave men, astounded 
by the events of the war, that France is 
something more than defeated, — that she 
is in decadence, that her history is over, 
and that she will never revive? The 
question, though only uttered in Germany, 
is whispered in a great many househol 
in England, and it is well worth a serious 
discussion. If France is to cease to be, the 
history of the human race is modified for 
ever, and the world has lost one of its first 
advantages, the existence in Europe of an 
effective and propagandist intellect radi- 
cally different from the Teuton. Not only 
the dominion of the world, though that is 
much, but the dominion of the thoughts of 
the world will have passed to asingle branch 
of the human race, for the Anglo-Saxon is 
but the Teuton modified by centuries of 
freedom. This may be the best, as it is 
clearly the strongest branch of the human 
stock, but still a branch with no right and 
no capacity to supersede humanity. Prima 
facie, many of the events of the war justify 
those who apprehend so frightful a calam- 
ity. Fighting power, if not a high form 
of power in a race, is an essential form if 


the race is to keep its ro prone and 


observers to 


France appears to superfic 
We all, 


have lost its fighting power. 
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friends and enemies alike, ask with Gen- 
eral Blumenthal, in simple amazement, 
what change has come over the French? 
Why do they run away? The linesmen 
who in one place — Metz—fight to the 
death, everywhere else run, or capitulate, 
or mutiny, or do something or other for 
which explanation seems as difficult as 
apology. The citizens in many places give 
themselves up on mere rumours of a Ger- 
man advance. The departments seem ut- 
terly unable to organize anything, not only 
an army, but a regiment, a company, any- 
thing of any value for defence. No leaders, 
it is said, turn up even in civil matters, and 
not only no leaders, but no policies, nothing 
even like the vague but ee thought 
expressed in Lincoln’s rude formula, “ We 
must keep on pegging away.” Vast re- 
gions full of men and wealth and spirit sit 
qppesenty inert, doing nothing, while in 
the occupied districts Frenchmen seem 
cowed to such a point that they dare not 
even attempt to cut arailway. What can 
it all mean, if it be not that France is in 
decay, that the attack has not made ruin, 
but only revealed it ? 

It is horribly true, all that, and yet we 
believe we may absolutely reject the de- 
duction pessimists are inclined to draw. 


We should reject it even if all the facts 
were unfavourable, believing that a peo- 
ple, like an individual, may be temporarily 

ralyzed, that no conclusion can fairly be 
ormed as to the condition of a nation 
from an experience of only six weeks; but 
many of the facts are favourable to France 


in a high degree. Take those, first of all, 
which affect the question of military spirit. 
The Army, as a whole, has shown want of 
discipline, want of staying power, and want 
of self-reliance ; but, till disheartened by 
the revelation of the incompetence of its 
chiefs, it fought fairly well, and one sec- 
tion of it, exactly like the rest in ail but 
discipline, has displayed a courage, tena- 
city, and carelessness of life worthy of the 
best days of France. It may be said that 
the soldiery ought to be more stubborn 
even if badly led, but the answer to that is 
that they never have been, that all the tri- 
umphs of France have been accomplished 
with armies of highly nervous, excitable 
men, of not very high physique, who make 
ood leadership their condition of victory. 
at is not the English condition, and may 
not be the German; but it has always 
been the French, at least since the Revolu- 
tion allowed the rank and file to form an 
opinion on their commanders. Outside 
the Line, again, the people have revealed 
in the majority of instances a very high 
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degree of spirit. Trochu has with him a 
hundred thousand men who in reality, if 
not in appearance, are volunteers, power 
to coerce them having disappeared; and 
they behave, even according to hostile ac- 
counts, very well indeed, holding their 
ground after the linesmen have retreated, 
—a dreadful trial to raw recruits. These 
men are provincials, and at least two hun- 
dred thousand more of them are in arms 
“behind the Loire ” and in the South, and 
seem by all accounts determined men. 
The stories about the fall of Orleans, 
which, by the way, are absurdly miscon- 
ceived both at Versailles and in England, 
do not affect the Mobiles, who stand as 
long as their Generals will let them, or 
their want of artillery renders standing 
possible. The citizens of Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles have shown equal readi- 
ness, the Lyonnese in particular having 
faced an insurrection with the utmost de- 
termination, and have organized them- 
selves so fairly, that France may be said 
in six weeks to have produced a hundred 
infantry regiments of 3,000 men each by 
voluntary enlistment. They are badly 
armed, equipped, and drilled; they have 
new and therefore ignorant officers, and 
they are deficient in subordination off 
parade ; but those lamentable facts only 
show how strong the spirit must be which 
brings them in such masses to the front. 
One victory, one sound piece of evidence 
that they can beat Germans, that the lat- 
ter are fighting men and not genii, and 
these men willebe formidable soldiers, — 
unable, it may be, to defeat Prussians — 
who are clearly the most tenacious fighters 
in the world — but able to make victory 
worthless to them. The French, be it re- 
membered, are not fighting for home and 
hearth. They can have peace to-morrow 
by surrendering a strip of territory of 
which they have scarcely heard, but, that 
surrender involves humiliation for France, 
and they fight on, not very confidently, for 
they see the regulars run, and not ver 
ably, for they have no leader, but still wit 
resolute pluck. So far from thinking that 
France shows signs of martial decadence, 
we think she shows signs that her people 
have improved, that they are more read 
to fight than they have ever been, mue 
more ready than in 1713 or 1815. 

Then, as to civil capacity, look to the 
whole record, instead of part of it. Look 
how swiftly and strongly the National 
Guard of Paris—not the Mobiles, who 
were outside — poured to the, assistance 
of the Government when threatened by 
the Reds,— poured in an instant, with 
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clear determination to put disorder down. 
Or read the really wonderful account, b 
a most hostile critic, of the way in which 
the Battalion Croix Rousse at Lyons, 3,000 
workmen —silkweavers who, two months 
ago, never saw a rifle—swept Cluseret 
and his followers into space on behalf of a 
Prefect whom they disliked, but who repre- 
sented order. Could Colonel T. Hughes’s 
regiment have done better? Even these 
dangerous Reds are most dangerous be- 
cause of the revolutionary energy with 
which they desire to defend France, and 
take for their leader a man wild enough no 
doubt in his ideas about property, but with 
some brains. Cluseret’s plan for forming 
an army by a conscription under penalty 
of death, and the substitution of the non- 
commissioned officers for the distrusted 
caste, was as a revolutionary scheme, the 
ablest yet propounded, and has, in part, 
been accepted by Gambetta. Men say 
every day there are no leaders, but let us 
just look at that. Natural leaders, of 
course, there are none, for Senators, Depu- 
ties, officials, Generals, were all Imperial- 
ists, and the aristocracy has apparently 
ducked under, but where but in France 
could civil chiefs be so rapidly improvised, 
or so readily obeyed? Here is a Marseil- 
laise lawyer, of Genoese extraction, who 
drops out of a balloon, remarks that he is 
going to save France if he can, and from 
ours to Marseilles accumulates all au- 
thority into his own hands. Who is “ pro- 
nouncing ” against Gambetta? The leader 
has not yet appeared — whenever did the 
Man of Destiny turn up in six weeks ? — 
but what other country ever improvised a 
Government so well out of such materials, 
built a working machine by such a device 
as entrusting a Dictatorship to the mem- 
bers for the Capital? Just imagine the 
sort of obedience English counties would 
pay to self-elected Secretaries of State, 
representing London vestrie$, and supposed 
to be of dangerous, though’ uncertain po- 
litical tendencies! We do not know all 
or much that this Government is doing, 
but we do know that it finds money to go 
on, that it has fortified Paris, that it has 
established two centres of government; 
that it is improvising armies, qne of which 
— the Parisian one — impresses Baron von 
Moltke — not a bad judge of such things — 
with evident respect; that it is creating an 
artillery; that it does somehow carry on 
the official life of France. How it does it 
we do not know, for no correspondent so 
much as alludes to such matters; but it 
does it somehow, and that in the teeth of 
gigantic difficulties, —such, for example, 
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as the “League of the Fifteen Depart- 
ments,” that is, of a virtual declaration of 
independence on the part of Southern 
France. That very declaration shows a 
power of local action which, badly man- 
aged as it is everywhere, is a sign of life, 
of political vigour and capacity we had 
scarcely expected in the provinces of 
France. hat the old machinery did not 
work, that France did not, as the Germans 
at first expected, fight from department to 
department, raising ever new levies in 
regular fashion as the Hohenzollerns would 
have done, is true, the failure being the 
necessary consequence of the Revolution; 
but the bapebtnees show everywhere that 
the old creative power still exists, and is 
stimulated by one of the greatest safe- 
guards of States, a strong, indeed an 
almost overweening sense of patriotism. 
It may be very silly, as some Englishmen 
may think, for France not to yield and 
confess herself beaten; but the refusal 
itself, the certainty expressed by all trav- 
ellers that any Government which agreed 
to cede territory would be destroyed, is of 
itself a proof that the national spirit has 
not decayed, that revival is not far off, and 
may be very near at hand. The State or- 
 ——cogee of France has perished, but not 
ance. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ALGERIA AND THE FRENCH. 


Rumoors of threatened disturbances in 
Algeria sound so plausible that we are in- 
clined to discredit them. They seemed so 
inevitable that the report was sure to be 
invented, and the only mystery is that 
troubles should not have broken out be- 
fore. There was a French colony, com- 
posed of a flying population of Frenchmen, 
subsidized and cherished more or less di- 
rectly by a paternal government —men 
who lived aa toiled, but looked no farther 
than the morrow when they should be re- 
stored in possession of a competence to the 
embraces of La belle France. There was 
a native population, half reclaimed —an 
inferior caste, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. And these were girdled in by 
a chain of posts, entrenched within a line 
of fortresses against Kabyles of the Atlas 
and Arabs of the desert. The colonists, 
French and native, were as unlike the 
stuff to make good a military frontier — 
as unlike the inhabitants of the Austrian 
military frontier on the lower Danube, for 
example —as could well be imagined. 
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French spirit is apt to evaporate and 
French muscle and fibre to deteriorate 
under a sultry African sun. Moreover, 
the policy of the Empire was to relegate 
the colonists to the works of peace, to set 
them to develop the resources of the soil 
under the protection of a strong military 
guard. When Algeria was a place d’armes, 
a training ground for the overgrown forces 
of a vast military system, civilian soldiers 
would have been a superfluity and a nui- 
sance. Accordingly no newly settled coun- 
try, in the close vicinity of dangerous 
neighbours, was ever more paralyzed for 
defensive purposes. They were taught to 
rely implicitly upon others. There might 
be a black storm brewing on the desert 
horizon, but it scarcely troubled the set- 
tlers of the settled provinces more than an 
Indian mutiny of our own does the farmers 
of Kent. There wasastrong, almost an ex- 
cessive garrison of regulars, and it could be 
reinforced to any extent ata moment’s no- 
tice, for Marseilles and Toulon were within 
easy sail of Algiers, Constantine, and 
Bona. But, in spite of all that, every now 
and then the old fire which nearly scorched 
the Orleans Government and their mar- 
shals out of the country would blaze out. 
Semi-barbarians are slow to yield to the 


logic of facts; and a population that prizes 
freedom nearly as much as life, and de- 
lights in war above all earthly pastimes, 
is scarcely to be persuaded to accept the 


ordeal of battle as conclusive. Like adull 
man, they are always ready to ey the 
familiar argument, although in the fore- 
gone certainty ofits leading up to the same 
inevitable conclusion. Add to that, in the 
case of the Arabs, that element of fanati- 
cism which is a perfectly unknown quan- 
tity, and you had a tense situation which 
always . the French outposts on the 
qui vwe. You cannot calculate even upon 
the prudence of grey-headed statesmen 
and veteran warriors when they have to 
count with the passions of the people they 
lead. These elderly children doubtless 
dreaded the French fire they had essayé so 
often and with such fatal effect; they knew 
the French generals had graduated in their 
system of desert warfare, and in perfect- 
ing the flying column had bridged the fosse 
‘interposed by a foodless, waterless waste. 
But then their sagest statecraft was at the 
mercy of any prophet-descended santon, 
of any marabout who had established his 
claims to sanctity by a life of filth and 
privation, who chose to preach a holy cru- 
sade and set a torch to the powder mag- 
azine. The French at the best of times 





lived on the borders of a smouldering 
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crater, and the constant precautions they 
took against the event of an eruption 
evinced their sense of its likelihood. 

How do things stand in Algeria now? 
The Arabs were bridled before by French 
prestige and French material force. For 
the former, the Germans are at Versailles, 
the Emperor is at Wilhelmshohe, and the 
soldiers whose names were familiar in the 
Arab tents as household words are for the 
most part dead or disgraced, or they have 
disappeared. For the latter, the country 
is held by an enfeebled garrison, practi- 
cally cut off from communication with its 
French —— and its supports, so far as 
Algerian claims are concerned, totally an- 
nihilated. Nor in all probability is the 
quality of the remaining Algerian garrison 
what it used to be. True, they have not 
been driven out of entrenched positions by 
the Germans, they have never broken 
ground before landwehr, nor changed re- 
treat into rout at the sight of the Uhlan 
uniforms. But demoralization is conta- 
gious ; and the solidarity of sentiment in 
a grand army holds good in disaster as 
after a long succession of triumphs. They 
themselves know, and the Arabs are also 
aware of it, that they no longer belong to 
the invincibles of France. Our own Indian 
experiences show us how evil news spreads 
among the Orientals who are interested in 
hearing it. Secrets are so well kept where 
religion and hate of race mingle with pol- 
itics, where death is the sure penalty of 
indiscretion, that the war is apt to precede 
its proclamation, and the country to be 
wrapped in flame before you suspect that 
old animosities are smouldering anew. It 
is not difficult to understand what must 
be the feeling of the high-spirited tribes of 
the Sahara towards the people who crushed 
them by overwhelming numbers and supe- 
rior science joined to diplomacy. If Abd- 
el-Kader has really sepali accepted his de- 
feat, we may take it for certain he does not 
represent the feelings of his race. The 
Arabs must surely feel that France’s ex- 
tremity is Algeria’s opportunity; and if 
they do it is hard to conceive what argu- 
ments will persuade them to hold their 
hands. Before them is a dispirited, distract- 
ed people, demoralized by defeat, and look- 
ing anxiously over their shoulders for sup- 

rt that cannot come formanyaday. Be- 

ind them are their co-religionists of Mo- 
rocco, whose sympathy they are sure of, and 
who have frequently offered them active 
assistance, spite of the dread of France. 
Morocco would be too glad to see the conti- 
nent of Africa rid of an infidel Power — of a 
people that diminishes her legitimate in- 
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fluence, and despises her as_ barbarian. 
If the Arabs want arms or allies, they have 
had ample time to buy and smuggle in 
the one or to recruit the other from the 
fierce tribes of the Riff coast or the re- 
gency of Tunis. We remember a thrill- 
ing little episode in “ Eéthen,” where, fal- 
len emong thieves, the author professes 
h'mself utterly at a loss to conceive what 
could be the arguments urged by those of 
the tribe who proposed letting him pass 
unharmed on his way. That episode seems 
to us eloquently expressive of the present 
state of things in Algeria. We confess 
ourselves quite unable to suggest a reason 
for the extraordinary tranquillity of the 
Arabs. Mr. Kinglake said, we remember, 
that he fancied the mechanical click of his 
pistol locks, as he cocked and uncocked 


them, may have sensibly influenced the 


course of the discussion. It may be that 
the gallant attitude of the French troops 
has its effect in the Desert councils. After 
all, compared to our own case in India, the 
French will have every advantage of prep- 
aration and numbers, and it may be that 
even the fiery Arabs think discretion the 
better part of valour. 

Of course the French cannot retire from 
Algeria now, but may they not be tempted 
to do so later? Perhaps the Arabs may 
be sage enough to understand that the 
course of events may give them more 
surely all they could gain by open war. 
Of what value has Algeria been to France ? 
It has demonstrated that Frenchmen were 
not born to colonize, even at their own 
doors and in a climate and among produc- 
tions closely resembling those of Provence. 
In Algeria the French have paid an enor- 
mous price for colonial failure. Algeria 
has given them a framework for the corps 
of Zouaves and recruited them regiments 
of Turcos, and thereby damaged their ex- 
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venture to propose retirement from Al- 
geria for any consideration of economy or 
on the ground that it is a costly encum- 
brance. But we cannot help fearing there 
may be troublesin store for Algeria before 
the arrangement of its future goes beyond 
the domain of speculation. 


From The Athenzum, 
* PARIS AND THE WAR, 
(Par Ballon Monte.) 
Panis, Sept. 21, 1870. 

IMPRISONED in Paris! Pleasant prison, 
perhaps some will say; but it is not the 
bird that enjoys’ the gilding of the cage, 
and besides, it is sadly tarnished. Paris 
is now a dusty, unkempt garrison town, 
full of armed men, or rather boys; the 
gay carriages are replaced by heavy wag- 
gons and carts laden with the most vulgar 
but most welcome merchandise; and the 
horsemen are replaced by mounted troopers 
and strings of led horses, not Arabian. 
The cafés are almost deserted, except just 
at the moment of the appearance of the 
papers, and they are all closed at ten 
o'clock; the great jewellers’ shops are 
stripped of their diamonds, and mostly 
closed by iron shutters, and the few that 
remain open exhibit a few pieces of sil- 
ver or electro-plate, more by way of sign 
than stock; there is scarcely a note in any 
money-changer’s window ; the famous pas- 
trycooks’ are deserted, and the appear- 
ance of a well-dressed lady is so rare in 
the streets that every one turns to regard 
her, and half the world set her down asa 
spy. Fancy, if you can, Paris without 
sergents de ville or police of any kind, with 
a great sprinkling of drunkards, and 
troops of beggars; it is said that numbers 


cessive claims tocivilization. That placing | of the vagabonds expelled by the late Gov- 
the Turcos at the head of the host that ; ernment have returned, and I believe this 
was to civilize Germany may in the end/|to be true; and although there has been 
be the cause of troubles unnumbered to, little disorder, there is danger of it, and 
France. Finally, the occupation of Algeria; the Government must do something to en- 
gave France that training ground she/|sure the peace of the streets. 


was so proud of; that training ground 


The journals are dropping off one by 


which, in the opinion of the ablest German|one. The Official Journal is reduced to a 
strategists and by the avowal of the best | half-sheet, for fear of exhausting its stock 
French generals, has been the proximate! of paper, and those which continue to a 


cause of her present disasters. Having 
learned their lessons among semi-sav- 
ages, the Frenchmen found themselves 
“plucked ” when they came up for compet- 
itive examination with scientific soldiers. 
The next French Government must per- 
force be one of retrenchment, but it is 
doubtful whether any Government would 





pear all repeat each other, having little 
else to give us but accounts of the doings 
of the army, with comments and sugges- 
tions. Since Sunday the 18th inst. not a 

aper or letter has reached us from Eng- 
ood or elsewhere. On Tuesday not a sin- 
gle postman visited the quarter where I 
reside, and I believe that not a single bag 
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of letters has been got out of town and 
sent on its way. If this does not indicate 
imprisonment, in an intellectual sense, it is 
difficult to say what does. 

Of course the chance of this reachin 
you is small, but I shall continue to sen 
you such scraps as I think may be wel- 
come, should they escape the vigilance of 
the enemy, twice a week; and having thus 
thrown my leaves on the waters, hope 
that by some chance the stream may bear 
them to your door. I may mention that 
the Atheneum reached me only on Satur- 
day, but that other journals are missing. 
The enemy is all around us; there has 
been fighting at the foot of the Meudon 
hills, at Clamart, Chatillon, Fontenai-aux- 
Roses, Villejuif, and Vanvres, almost un- 
der the walls of Paris. General Ducrot 
was out for two days with a considerable 
force, but only his artillery did anything, 
the weight and range of that of the enemy 
preventing the possibility of ea 
many of the troops into the action. 
regiment of Zouaves, principally young re- 
cruits grafted on to the remnant of a regi- 
ment, it is said, behaved very badly, were 
joined by a number of men belonging to 
other regiments, and fled in complete dis- 
order: a court-martial is being held on 
them to-day, and the population is furious 
against them. The Garde Mobile in one 
case was seized with panic, threw away 
everything, and fled in utter disorder ; 
while a corps of the National Guard, on 
the contrary, behaved admirably, kept the 
bridge of Sévres all day long against con- 
stant attacks of cavalry, and enabled the 
engineers to complete the arrangements 
for its destruction. This bridge, as well 
as those of Saint-Cloud and Billancourt, 
have now all been destroyed. Last night, 
the 20th, a considerable force went out in 
the direction of Saint-Ouen and Saint- 
Denis, and while I write I hear cannonad- 
ing going on in that direction. 

Villiam of Prussia has made his head- 
uarters in the town whence Louis le 
rand thundered forth his edicts to the 

Rhine, and Versailles once again aims at 
ruling France, while the Crown Prince 
takes up his quarters at Saint-Germain, 
and doubtless hopes to follow the example 
of Henri Quatre and bring Paris to his 
feet, and that without the concession of 
the mass. It is positively asserted, though 
not officially, that Jules Favre left Paris 
for the King’s head-quarters on Sunday 
morning, and the Electeur Libre, which is 
under the direction of M. Picard, says— 
“The Vice President of the Government 
would not have undertaken such a mission 
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without the certainty of being received in 
a manner worthy of France and the well- 
founded hope of a good solution. Lord 
Lyons would not have interfered in the 
matter, nor Jules Favre quitted his post in 
order to bring back a rebuff. There is, 
then, reason to believe that an armistice 
will be concluded, and that peace will soon 
be the result,—an honourable peace: 
France will accept no other.” This sounds 
encouraging, but I do not think the Up oa 
lation put much faith in it. It is said that 
on Friday last M. de Bismarck said to a 
diplomatist that he did not intend to bom- 
bard Paris, for that such an act would 
draw upon him more hatred and contumely 
than the place was worth; but that he 
would make all sacrifices to invest it en- 
tirely, ifit took a year to do it. 

The Statue of Strasbourg continues to 
be the most attractive object in Paris; it is 
so loaded with flowers, wreaths, flags, and 
inscriptions that scarcely anything but the 
face is visible ; it is said that an inscrip- 
tion is about to be engraved on the pedes- 
tal, to the following effect :—“Siege of 
Strasbourg, 1870. Heroic resistance of 
General Uhrich. Aux héros Strasbour- 
geois. La patrie reconnaissante.” 

The alteration in the inscription on all 
the public establishments is being carried 
out systematically; the Provisional Gov- 
ernment has appointed a citoyen, whose 
name has escaped me, to erase the word 
Imperiale and replace it by Nationale 
everywhere. The unfortunate bas-relief 
of Louis Napoleon on horseback, placed 
over the great new entrance to the Place 
du Carrousel, has disappeared, and the in- 
scriptions and insignia are being removed 
from the New Opera House. This build- 
ing, by the way, has been inaugurated at 
last ; it has become a great military depét. 
In the first place, it being known that 
there was a large supply of water below, 
an immense cavity has been cut in the 
concrete and a great reservoir formed for 
the supply of the engines in case of fire in 
the neighbourhood; in the compartments 
beneath the stage are stored a strange as- 
sortment of objects: first, all the books 
and manuscripts belonging to the Opera; 
and, secondly all kinds of provisions, ex- 
cept hay and straw, and immense quanti- 
ties of ammunition of all sorts except pow- 
der—wheat, oats, flour, preserved meats, 
and wine sufficient to supply the army for 
a month, mountains of pels, and quanti- 
Hundreds of railway 


ties of equipments. 
vans were emptied into it in the early part 
of the week. On the main floor is estab- 
lished an ambulance; above this, huge 
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kitchens for the preparation of soldiers’ 
soup; while on the roof, in front of Apollo 
and between the Pegasus and the Muses, 
are erected an observatory, a semaphore 
and electric light. Such is the inaugura- 
tion of the somewhat tawdry and over- 

own temple of music and dancing. 

e Imperial carriage-way was found 
vastly useful in conveying the beds for the 
wounded to the main floor, and the Impe- 
rial pavilion will form an admirable dis- 
pensary. The housing of the poor crea- 
tures driven into Paris from the suburbs 
has given great trouble. Many have 
found shelter in empty houses; some have 
erected places that sadly resemble pigsties 
in gardens and bits of vacant ground, and 
the Northern, and perhaps other railways, 
have taken a most admirable and benevo- 
lent step— they have devoted all the car- 
riages to these unfortunate people, each 
family having one or more compartments 
to itself, and furnish all that require them 
with provisions. 

I have just heard that M. Jules Favre’s 
visit to the Prussian head-quarters is a 
complete failure. He found the King and 
M. de Bismarck at Meaux; had an inter- 
view with the latter, from whom he could 
obtain nothing satisfactory, and returned 
to Paris last night; so the hopes of an 
armistice or of immediate peace are 
dashed to the ground. 

The Mobiles from Brittany seem deter- 
mined to win a name. Before going out 
to fight the other day they had a wild 
national danse to the tune of their own 
horns and bagpipes! 


September 30. 

Our letters continue to go out, and, we 
hope, in safety, by balloon; in one instance 
we have notice of arrival outside the 
Prussian lines by pigeon express. The 
day before yesterday a larger quantity 
than usual left Paris—two large balloons 
and a small one being united together by 
transverse poles, to which the cars were 
attached. These balloons carry Govern- 
ment agents, as well as letters, which are 
now limited to four grammes in weight; 
but a system of postal cards has been es- 
tablished: these are of a certain size — 
about that of an ordinary envelope, and 
must not weigh more than three grammes ; 
they are to be despatched by small free 
balloons, and .take their chance; and there 
is no doubt that an immense number of 
‘persons will avail themselves of this 
mode of sending a few words to their 
friends. We are still without a sin- 
gle letter from England. I hear that ar- 


| 
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rangements have been made for diplomatic 
couriers to pass the enemy’s lines: cannot 
our Foreign Office do something for pri- 
vate correspondence also ? 

We have been very quiet for some days 
outside, and there is a hope that the enemy 
is in great difficulties about food: the 
Jrancs-tireurs have done something to in- 
crease that difficulty —they have blown 
up the tunnel at Saverne, on the Eastern 
line, and thus interrupted the communica- 
tion with Germany. It was a daring un- 
dertaking, performed effectually, almost 
under the eyes of the Prussian sentinels ; 
and the damage done would take a long 
time to repair. The francs-tireurs are ex- 
hibiting the greatest daring and skill upon 
all occasions. New forces are expected in 
a few days from several quarters, and the 
enemy may find himself between two 
fires, and, as he is not likely to throw up 
the game, there is a belief that a sudden 
and vigorous dash will be made at our for- 
tifications; in fact, it was looked for to- 
day; and when I heard cannonading at 
daybreak this morning, I imagined the 
assault Was about to be made; but 
the enemy must first pass the line of 
forts, which is not easy, and this is what 
they may have tried this morning. In 
order to guard against surprise, we have 
—_ an army outside the walls now every 
night. 

e weather is superb, even hot—I 
never remember such an autumn; but we 
sigh over it, as favourable to the condition 
of the enemy’s army. 

We cannot tell when the Constituent 
Assembly may be able to meet, but the 
Chamber has been completely arranged to 
contain 764 representatives of the people, 
with places for the press and the public 
as before. 

M. Jules Simon is not content that even 
the siege should put a total stop to edu- 
cation. He has made arrangements for . 
opening some of the lycées and public 
schools for day scholars, who may stay all 
day in the building, provided they carry 
their déjeuners with them. In the case of 
the primary schools, it is said that on ac- 
count of the absence of so many of the 

arents, the children will, for the present, 

e fed as well as taught. Considering the 
enormous difficulty of getting anything at- 
tended to but military matters, M. Jules 
Simon’s perseverance is most praise- 
worthy. 

The public libraries, like the 
are all closed for the present, an 


_— 
precau- 


tions of all kinds are taken against acci- 


dents. The windows of the Louvre, the 
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Ecole des Beaux Arts and other places 
are being filled up with sacks of earth, 
and large vessels of water are arranged 
in all the galleries; while the courts are 
all unpaved, or covered with sand. The 
most brea manuscripts have been re- 
moved into the safest places available ; and, 
lastly, all the persons engaged in the es- 
tablishments are formed into corps, and 
will keep guard alternately night and day. 
M. Arsene Houssaye, who has been re- 
appointed Inspector of Fine Arts for the 
— has issued a circular to all the 

eepers of galleries and museums, respect- 
ing the means to be adopted against acci- 
dent. The disappearance of the splendid 
collection of armour from Pierrefonds 
caused considerable sensation, as it was 
believed it had been sent out of the coun- 
try, but it has been found packed and 
stored at the Louvre. I am sorry to find 
that the destruction of the portrait of 
Marceau, and that of La Smala, by Horace 
Vernet, is confirmed; such wanton de- 
struction of works of art is disgraceful to 
the country of so many admirable artists. 

I may mention that, amongst other 
changes of name, the Lycée Napoléon is 
now called Lycée Corneille, and another 


Lycée Descartes. 
New money is about to be coined, and 
M. Charles Blanc has addressed a letter on 


the subject to the Temps. He claims for 
the coin of a country the importance of a 
national monument, and protests against 
anything of an inferior character being 
roduced, and that it should not be dis- 
gured by the effigy of any individual, 
and adds — “ No artist of Corinth, Athens, 
Syracuse, &c. wonld have consented to 
have struck such a figure a3 that which 
for twenty years has made the press groan 
in France.” He demands that France 
“should cause to disappear from circula- 
tion the head of a man who, having drawn 
‘the barbarians upon us, capitulated to 
them. The continuance of that laurelled 
head would be a scandal. . . . . Are those 
the laurels of Sedan which encircle the 
head of the Caesar of yesterday? it would 
The coins that circulate 

from hand to hand should not exhibit an 
image which is so offensive.” M. Blanc 
proposes the adoption of the die of the 
second Dupré. — Hercules between Liberty 
and Equality, with the motto, Union et 
Force, cut in 1792. The die was altered 
somewhat in 1819: the Cap of Liberty on 
a pike was changed for the hand of Justice, 
zand the motto to Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 
M. Charles Blanc prefers the original form, 
but the new Government has adopted the 
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latter: it is now to be seen at the windows 
of all the police stations in Paris, and, 
nonsensical as it is, I suppose it will be 
adopted on the coin also. The matter 
might be compromised by having no motto 
at all. 

Citizen Courbet, artist, painter, and 
president of the commission for the preser- 
vation of the museums and objects of art 
belonging to the nation, has proposed to 
the Government that the metal plates of 
the Column of Vendome shall be used up 
by the mint; he gives as his reasons that 
the work has no artistic value whatever, 
that it commemorates war and conquest, 
which are offensive to a republican nation, 
to the genius of modern civilization, and 
to the universal fraternity which ought to 
prevail; and, lastly, that it renders France 
ridiculous in the eyes of democratic 
Europe. M. Courbet also suggests the 
same application of the statue of the 
Emperor Napoleon, which lately stood at 
Courbevoye, but has disappeared — Icono- 
clast, va! 

The Maires of Paris have held an assem- 
bly under the presidency of Citizen Flo- 
quiet, at the Hotel de Ville. At this meet- 
ing the question of the separation of 
Church and State was raised, but left to be 
discussed by the Constituent Assembl 
after the Peace, at the suggestion of \ 
Jules Ferry, a member of the Government. 

A postman who left Paris on the 20th 
inst. with fourteen packets of letters for 
the Departments, got back safely on the 
27th. He went by Neuilly, Saint-Denis, 
Maisons-Laffitte, Chanteloup, Trul, Meulan, 
Mantes and Vernon, and brought in with 
him about 150 letters. Y. 


From The Saturday Review. 
TERMS OF PEACE, 


THe question on what terms peace can 
be made is rapidly becoming the one great 
subject of pressing importance. So far a3 
human foresight can go, the reduction of 
Metz and Paris is only a matter of time, 
and not of a very long time. Either 
peace must be possible by Christmas time 
or the war will drift into a totally new 
phase, and France will only not make 
peace because it will be too despairing 
and broken down, too completely a prey 
to anarchy and confusion, to be able or 
willing to treat with the enemy. But 
— is by no means impossible now. 

azaine is in treaty with the Germans, and 
although he has no recognized authority, 
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yet any terms of peace which he was pre- 
pared to recommend France to accept 
would have a great chance of finding favour 
with his countrymen. Every rumour 

ints to the fact that some steps have 

een lately taken, and are still being 
taken, to bring about an understanding 
between the German leaders and the two 
or three men in France whose acquiescence 
might probably determine that of the 
country generally. If General Trochu 
and Bazaine, and two or three of the lead- 
ing members of the Committee of Defence, 
were to agree in recommending terms of 
peace, the country would perhaps be dis- 
inclined to continue the struggle. It is 
scarcely to be expected that the Republi- 
can Government should assume all the 
odium of making a humiliating peace; but 
if the necessity of bowing to evil fortune 
were enforced on Frenchmen by the au- 
thority of General Trochu and Bazaine, 
who are the only two military leaders 
whose names now command much respect, 
and of whom the first is said to be an 
Orleanist and the latter an Imperialist, the 
most important parties in France would 
possibly consider themselves sufficiently 
represented to yield to the opinion thus 
expressed. There would of course be a 
howl of indignation from the furious sec- 
tion of the population of the towns; but 
France has repeatedly shown that it can 
and will defy the clamour of these use- 
less and dangerous and utterly ignorant 
people, provided that the rest of society 
makes up its mind to act together. There 
is one thing, however, that is certain. No 
peace is possible unless it involves the ces- 
sion of some portion of French territory. 
The Germans insist on this, and will insist 
on it, and the first question is whether the 
French can make up their minds to acqui- 
esce in it. At present they all say that 
they would never dream of such a thing; 
to which the Germans reply that they 
must be made to feel they have no choice. 
It appears to be the policy of the German 
lenin to put France under some novel 
and extreme pressure before any further 
discussion of the terms of peace is held. 
Metz may be made to capitulate, two or 
three of the forts near Paris may be re- 
duced by the heavy guns which may any 
day open on them, and a few more of the 
large and flourishing towns of the North- 
west and the Centre of France may be 
ut under requisitions by the invaders. 
We do not know whether this may be 


necessary and wise, or not. It is sufficient 
that the Germans think itso. They are 
going to try this last means of bringing 


. 
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the French to their senses. But if they 
succeed they will only have made the 
French see what outsiders think is evident 
already, that they are hopelessly beaten. 
We then may already begin to ask on 
what terms peace is possible, and although 
it is for the parties to the negotiation to 
settle the details, it is not very difficult to 
trace the limits within which negotiations 
must be conducted. 

The first thing is to determine whether 
any of the plans which have been pro- 
posed for avoiding the cession of French 
territory will hold water. Three such 
plans have been put before the public. 
The first was that which had the coun- 
tenance of the manifesto of the late Em- 

ror, a document said to be apocryphal, 

ut which was too characteristic not to 
have come from him indirectly. This pro- 

osal was that the fortresses of Alsace and 

orraine should be dismantled, and that 
the French should engage not to rebuild 
them. If such a treaty could be perma- 
nently enforced, it would attain the object 
which the Germans say is most at their 
heart. \[t would constitute a very strong 
protection against an attack from the side 
of France. But experience shows that 
such treaties cannot be permanently en- 
forced, and are a constant source of irrita- 
tion and quarrelling. Germany would, 
under such a treaty, have a right to add 
fortress to fortress up to the edge of 
French territory, while France would be 
obliged to leave her Eastern provinces 
defenceless. The inhabitants of Alsace 
and Lorraine would be Frenchmen whom 
France could not protect, and their impa- 
tience under this, and the profound 
humiliation which Frenchmen would feel 
at being obliged to neglect their com- 
plaints, would make a lasting peace impos- 
sible. Germany, too, would have to watch 
every building erected in the large towns 
of three or four French departments to 
see that what were called barracks or 
public offices or railway stations were not 
really capable of being used as military 
strongholds, and the accusations and eva- 
sions which this would cause would keep 
open a continual sore between the two 
countries. From the German point of 
view it must be allowed that this would 
be very little for the conquerors at Sedan 
and the masters of Metz and Paris to 
exact. The next proposal was that the 
strip of territory lying between the Vosges 
and the Rhine should be given to neutral 
Powers, such as Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium, so that France and Germany 
should no longer touch each other. To 
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this proposal the objections are, first, that 
the population thus transferred would not 
wish to be transferred, and it would be 
a most high-handed proceeding for the 
neutral Powers to make Swiss or Dutch- 
men of Alastians and Lorrainers, and, 
secondly, that the nations to which the 
transfer was made would be equally disin- 
clined to accept it. Switzerland would be 
forsaking all the traditions of her prudent 
policy if she ran the enormous risk of en- 
gaging to defend her new territory against 
a great Power until her distant guarantors 
could come to her assistance. These 
objections are so obvious and so fatal that 
a third proposal has been made this week, 
which is that England, Austria, and Russia 
should engage to go to war against that 
one of the two present combatants who 
should originate a new war against the 
other. It showed great courage to make 
a proposal so utterly chimerical. England 
would indeed be mad if she were a party 
to any such arrangement. Our fortunes 
and our honour would be perpetually en- 
dangered by the intrigues and schemes 
of foreign diplomatists. Incessant efforts 
would be made to break up this new and 
most unstable alliance between England 
and two distant Powers. It would be 
ewious to ask the inventor of this plan 
what he conceives the value of the arrange- 
ment would be to Germany, supposing 
England and Russia were engaged in a 
great Oriental war. It would come to 
this, that Austria would have undertaken 
to help Germany ; and she would certainly 
fulfil this engagement or not, exactly as 
she thought best. for her own interests. 
Austria and Russia, again, may any day 
come into conflict for the possession of the 
Danube, and then all that the Germans 
would have got as the price of their vic- 
tories would be that England would be 
more or less bound to side with Germany ; 
and as on many recent occasions English 
statesmen of both parties have explained 
what they consider to be the real force of 

xarantees, it would be most rash if the 

ermans expected England to take an 
active part with them when the emergency 
arose. 

Germany must have something much 
more solid. It has got a great oppor- 
tunity now, and it cannot be expected to 
throw away its chance. It wants French 
soil and it wants French money. It wants 
to hold a stronger position for the future, 
and to hold this position in its own hands, 
and not to trust to any of the devices or 
assurances of neutrals or of the French 
themselves. It also wants to be paid for 
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the expenses of the war. The only real 
practical point to discuss is, how much 
territory is to be ceded and how much 
money is to be paid. We may set out 
with saying that the Germans cannot be 
expected to give up Strasburg. It is close 
to Germany —so close that it has laid a 
German town in ruins. It offers a bul- 
wark for the protection of South Ger- 
many, and the German leaders have pub- 
licly announced that their honour is 
pledged to South Germany that her hearty 
co-operation in the war shall at least be so 
far rewarded that she shall for the future 
have Strasburg German. Strasburg and 
the expenses of the war, up at least to a 
limit which France can reasonably hope to 
pay by an addition to her public debt, are 
the very least the Germans can at the 
outset of the negotiations be invited to 
accept. What more will they ask? Metz 
will be in their hands, we must suppose, 
when the terms of peace are being dis- 
cussed, and they will inquire why they 
should give it up. The only two argu- 
ments that will have, we should suppose, 
any weight with them are, that they run 
the risk of losing in money what they 
gain in territory, and that if the cession 
of Strasburg and of Metz is to carry with 
it the cession of Alsace and German 
Lorraine, they will run the further risk of 
having to rule a population permanently 
disaffected to them. If they ask for so 
much territory that France is driven to 
ee they will obviously lose in their 
pockets. They will enormously increase 


their own expenditure, while they will 
deprive France of the power of ulti- 


mately recouping them. France might 
probably be able to raise a very large sum 
as she stands now in order to pay Ger- 
many ; but if the war lingered on till pro- 
vincial France was ruined, till society was 
broken up, till the resources of the coun- 
try were really dried up, she would not be 
able to get the money, or to bear the in- 
creased taxation required to defray the 
interest of the sum borrowed to pay the 
Germans. It would have been impossible 
for the Northern States at the close of the 
American civil war to ask for a money 

ayment from the Southern States, for the 
Southern States were utterly ruined. If 
the Germans please, they may, after taking 
Paris and Metz, retire to the line of the 
Moselle, hold Metz and Strasburg, demol- 
ish the other forts of Lorraine and Alsace, 
and only vary a defensive war by occa- 
sionally dealing a crushing blow to the 
rising military force of France. If they 
did this they would in all probability hold 
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Alsace and Lorraine in spite of every- 
thing the French could do to prevent 
them. But they would lose all hope of 
getting their war expenses repaid, while 
the sum of these expenses would be 
greatly increased. To ask for too much 
territory, therefore, means for Germany to 
incur an avoidable outlay of so many mil- 
lions of money that we have no means of 
estimating their amount. There is, too, a 
political danger in annexing to Germany 
a population that is hostile to it. But 
it is very difficult to say how far the popu- 
lation of Lorraine and Alsace is hostile to 
Germany now, and still more is it difficult 
to say’ whether this hostility would last. 
Of course there can be no doubt that 
French Lorraine would be permanently 
hostile, but it would be difficult to prove 
to a German that this would be the case 
with German Lorraine and Alsace. All 
the parallels of Ireland, Poland, and Ve- 
netia appear irrelevant. It is more to the 


purpose to ask whether, if France were 
strong enough to take and keep, and shield 
from the dangers of future wars, our Chan- 
nel Islands—whether we believe that, 





loyal as they now are to the Crown, they 
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would feel a permanent hostility to France. 
Well as Strasburg was defended, the most 
trustworthy reports show that every da 
it becomes more and more contented wit 
being reunited to Germany. Strasburg is 
for many reasons an instance exceptionally 
favourable to Germany, but the argument 
from the presumed hostility of the popula- 
tion seems really an argument as to the 
quantity of territory to be ceded. With 
Strasburg, and a small portion of territory 
along the border, given to Germany, 
there might be no hostility at all. With 
too much exacted there might be a popu- 
lation incorporated in Germany which 
would be permanently French. Metz, 
again, is not necessary to protect Ger- 
many so much as to weaken France; and 
although Count Bismark may begin by 
asking for Metz, it by no means follows - 
that he could not be induced to recognize 
the distinction. The key to peace is for 
France to become aware that Strasbur 
and some further indefinite quantity o 
territory myst be given up, and then, with 
the asia of friendly Powers like Eng- 
land, to g¢t Germany to discuss fairly how 
much that further quantity is to be. 





A sTORY comes across the sea, from one of 
the numerous light-ships that define our coast, 
which is highly curious if the inference from the 
facts be correctly drawn. A light-keeper relat- 
ing his experience of the common tendency of 
sea birds to dash towards the lanthorns and set- 
tle upon the rigging of light-vessels, adds that 
he has noticed the birds remain on the ship if 
the night has been cloudy, but take their depar- 
ture as soon as the stars have become visible. 
Hence he infers that the birds are enabled to 
shape their course for land. by the stars, thus 
— themselves astronomers by instinct. 

trange if true: and it may be true, for ani- 
mals have powers of observation of which we 
have small conception. But we rather suspect 
that the bird eyeing a star, flies towards it as 
towards a terrestrial light, ignorant of its dis- 
tance, They who have studied the seemingly mad 
flight of winged things against lamps and bright 
windows, are pretty confident that the light is 
rushed at as an aperture of escape from dark- 
ness, The tendency of animate things is to seek 
light spaces; and when we see a bird or a moth 
dash at a flame, we may be sure from the very 
force and rapidity of its motion, that it regards 
the bright spot as a hole or window, through 
which it can dart into some space more bril- 





liantly illuminated than that in which it is fly- 
ing.. Puta few flics into a bottle, and lay it, 


uncorked with the bottom towards a source of 
light; the flies will crowd to the lightward end 
and never attempt*to escape by the open neck. 
Turn the glass prison neck to light, and the 
flies will escape directly. Glass is a substance 
out of a low creature’scognizance. Fics, birds, 
and animals dash stunningly against windows, 
because they know not of the invisible barrier, 
Lighthouse-keepers see birds maimed and killed 
by the force with which they come against the 
lanthorns, In all such cases the behaviour of 
the animal shows that it mistakes the light for 
a hole. And we can easily conceive a night 
bird rising after rest upon a ship and directing 
its flight in the direction of a star. We com- 
mend this subject to the study of naturalists; if 
examination should confirm the old light-ship 
keeper’s nction that sea birds ure guided by the 
stars, all the more interesting will the study be- 
come, Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Srxcz Mr. Howlett wrote his paper lately read 
before the British Association, another synodal 
revolution of the sun has again manifested a 
marvellous display of spotsin the same regions 
of the northern hemisphere. Atheneum, 
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From The Examiner. 
RUSSIA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


WE shall not have long to wait for the 
European consequences of the ruin and 
artition of France. The power of the 
Vest to hold in check the ambitious 
schemes of the two great military States 
of Central and Eastern Europe has been 
suddenly paralyzed, and the minor States 
of the Continent, both North and South, 
lie at their mercy. While the issue of the 
campaign on, the Moselle was doubtful, 
Russia pretended to be asleep. Her Gov- 
ernment would do, and her journalists 
would say, nothing. For family reasons, 
her diplomacy was actively and success- 
fully exerted to prevent the Danes from 
committing themselves to open sympathy 
with France. But not even for form’s 
sake could the Czar be persuaded to articu- 
late audibly a word on behalf of Belgium. 
If Uncle William found it necessary to 
infringe the neutrality of Luxembourg or 
Brabant, Alexander IL., like a good nephew, 
would not interfere to prevent him. The 
turn of subsequent events took Russia 
doubtless by surprise, and found her un- 
prepared. Her war department, long the 


paradise of jobbing and malversation of 


all kinds, had not even made up its mind 
about the pattern of the improved musket 
to be supplied to the army; her commis- 
sariat was on a peace footing, and her 
military chest was well nigh empty. The 
first impulses of jealousy at German suc- 
cess were appeased by exultation at the 
humiliation of the victor of Malakoff; and 
second thoughts inspired the policy of 
going in with the winner, exulting with 
the fortunate, and conferring decorations 
on the princely leaders of the conquering 
host. Still, it is certain that Prince Gort- 
schakoff no more anticipated the collapse 
of the French Empire, and the capture of 
the French army and its chief, than cer- 
tain diplomatists and Ministers nearer 
home; and until within the last few weeks 
there was consequently no need to note 
particularly the speech or writing of the 
classes who, for the most part, have lain 
politically dormant in the dominions of the 
Czar during the last ten years. But the 
catastrophe of Sedan has waked up Russia 
as by the stroke of atalisman. The change 
wrought in her position is palpable, tangi- 
ble, incontrovertible. The great military 





RUSSIA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Power, with whom alone till now she con- 
descended to be matched or measured, 
has for the time being ceased to exist. 
Another, possibly a ater, has suddenly 
started into colossal development; but the 
instincts and the interests of Prussia can 
never be antagonistic in the same sense or 
to the same extent as the instincts or in- 
terests of France; and a thousand con- 
siderations of neighbourship, trade, and 
dynasty make Russia and Prussia naturally 
sincere allies. Each, if it cannot give, can 
guarantee the other all it wants ; and there 
is comparatively little either covets which 
the other would quarrel about. Give and 
take is the obvious policy of St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin. Russia will readily as- 
sent, therefore, to France being despoiled 
of Alsace and Lorraine, Prussia not object- 
ing to the realization of the Empress 
Catherine’s dream. The power of veto is 
gone. Europe has stood by and seen 
France ridden down; Europe still stands 
looking on, watching the work of decima- 
tion and destruction as it is daily rendered 
more complete. Europe must, therefore, 
take the consequences— not the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia alone, but the reversal 
of the sentence of Sebastopol, and the re- ~ 
establishment of Muscovite dominion on 
the Lower Danube and the Dardanelles. 

It may not come to-morrow, or the day 
after, but it will assuredly come ; and then, 
what shall we have to show for the forty 
millions of money borrowed for the Cri- 
mean expedition, and for which we levy 
taxes to pay an interest of three per cent. ? 
It was voted a glorious expenditure at the 
time ; and what Lord Palmerston would 
say or do were he here to be consulted on 
the matter, we do not undertake to tell. 
But he and Napoleon IIL. are equally silent 
now; and we, who paid the money and 
shed the blood, ask, but ask in vain, what 
will it avail a twelvemonth hence ? Russia’s 
opportunity is come at last. Baron Brun- 
now and Count Ignatieff may deny it, feign 
not to see it; like admirable actors, may 
mildly laugh at it. They are very wise to 
do so, for the opportunity has come una- 
wares, and time must be gained to make 
ready. But the opportunity is here, such 
as there has not been for more than half a 
century —we should rather say such as 
there has never been before. 





